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role of the Negro voter 


® An analysis of the election returns and the 


Election Post-Mortem 


By Henry Lee Moon 


7 PN HE extent of Genera! Dwight 
D. Eisenhower's victory on 
ji. November 4 upset many pre- 


dictions and pre-election analyses 
The professional pollsters, mindful 
of 1948, were understandably wary 


and indicated that victory, whichever 
would be by a 
Political] were 
prone to venture predictions based 
more on their 


Way it went narrow 


margi observers 

hopes than on any 
foreknowledge As always, the poli- 
ticians claimed victory for their re- 
No one, not 
the Republican politicians, seemed to 


the proportion of the 


spective parties even 
anticipate 
Eisenhower triumph. 

Amid al] the which lay 
in a crumbled heap on the morning 
of November 5, two predictions 
One was that the election 
would bring out the largest number 


forecasts 


stood up 


of voters in the history of the coun- 
try. Nearly 62,000,000 citizens par- 
ticipated in the election as compared 
with the peak of nearly 50,000,000 
The other was the widely 
agreed upon forecast that the Negro 
vote would go heavily for the Demo- 
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cratic candidate, Governor Adlai E 
Stevenson of Illinois. 


A survey of the vote in pre- 
dominantly Negro districts of 46 


cities in 21 states reveals that these 
voters cast their ballots about three 
to one for the Democratic candidate. 
In only one community included in 
the survey did General Eisenhower 
receive a bare majority — 51 per 
cent in Marshall, Texas. Two pre- 
cincts in Chattanooga, Tennessee, 
about 50 per cent Negro, gave the 
Republican candidate 49 per cent of 
the vote. Elsewhere, Governor Stev- 
enson’s majorities in predominantly 
Negro districts ranged from 56 per 
cent in two Jersey City wards to 99 
per cent in | ward in Darlington, 
B. C. 

The survey indicates that the Ne- 
gro vote was an important factor in 
holding Louisiana and South Caro- 
lina in the Democratic column. Else- 
where, it apears from the survey, the 
Negro vote was not a decisive factor. 

Save among Negro voters, and to 
a certain extent among the Dixie- 
crats, civil rights does not appear to 
have been an important factor, And 
with these two groups, as with others, 
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economic considerations were also 
important. The general economic 
well-being among Negroes, as indi- 
cated by the rise and expansion of 
an upper middle class in the major 
cities, coupled with a fear of a re- 
turn to depression days, were doubt- 
lessly motivating factors with this 
segment of the population. On the 
other hand, the Dixiecrats, particular- 
ly in Texas and Louisiana, were 
vitally concerned with the tidelands 
oil issue and with the securing of 
other economic privileges. 


PATTERN REPEATED 


In voting heavily for the Demo- 
cratic candidate, while most of the 
nation’s voters shifted to the Re- 
publicans, Negro voters repeated the 
pattern of 1932 when, in the main, 
they remained Republican in the face 
of an overwhelming national en- 
dorsement of the Democratic can- 
didate, Franklin D. Roosevelt. The 
trend of Negro voters away from 
their original Republican moorings 
did not really get under way until 
1936. In 1952, as twenty years 
earlier, Negro voters did not follow 
the national trend. 

Many explanations have been ad- 
vanced as to why the country went 
Republican after twenty years of 
Democratic administrations. There is 
probably no single answer. Certainly, 
General Eisenhower's personal popu- 
larity was an important factor, as 
were the Korean War and _ the 
charges of communist infiltration in 
government. High taxes, high prices 
and a desire for a change were also 
considerations influencing the vote. 
The majority of Negro voters ap- 
parently were not swayed by these 
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factors. There are, in isolated in- 
stances, indications that the size of 
the Stevenson majorities in Negro 
districts was reduced because of 
some of these considerations and 
also because of. the negative civil 
rights record of Senator John J. 
Sparkman of Alabama, the Demo- 
cratic vice-presidential nominee. 
The results of the election clearly 
demonstrate the importance of in- 
tensifying the drive to expand the 
southern Negro vote. If this vote can 
be enlarged to approximate even 50 
per cent of its potential, it will play 
an increasingly vital role in southern 
politics. The inevitable consequences 
of such a development would be a 
steady decline in “white supremacy” 
demagoguery in that region. 


NEGRO ISSUES 


Among the many issues up for 
referendum in the respective states, 
three were of direct concern to Ne- 
gro citizens. In South Carolina, Gov- 
ernor James F. Byrnes, although de- 
feated in his effort to carry the state 
for General Eisenhower, succeeded 
in having his jim-crow amendment to 
the state constitution ratified. This 
amendment empowers the legislature 
to abolish the public school system in 
the event of a United States Supreme 
Court decision banning segregation 
in elementary and secondary public 
schools. Mississippi voters rejected a 
proposal to make registration of new 
voters more difficult by requiring all 
future applicants to be able to in- 
terpret the Constitution. Governor 
Herman Talmadge’s proposal to en- 
large the discriminatory county unit 
system in Georgia was turned back 
by the voters. 


perm 
swim 


RANIAL MODEL—Dr. F. M. Gregg, former Nebraska Wesleyan University 
essor of psychology and lecturer of wide repute, explains a complex electrified 
model used for lectures to Dr. Charles H. Wesley (right), president of 
tate College, Ohio. Dr. Gregg told Central State students that the secret 
ontroi is I Keep your mind on the more agreeable aspects of life 
Rev. Don Harrington (center), pastor of the Community 
York City, and Dr. Charles H. Wesley (extreme right), were key 
the annual all-Ohio International Relations Club conference held at 
Central State 
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® Much is said about the Negro’s right to work, but little 


about his opportunities to play and relax 


Yonder Sits 
the Rocking-Chair 


By J. Austin Burkhart 


NTIL recently the large ma- 
| | jority of recreational pro- 
grams in Northern cities, 
tempting Negroes with the equal use 
of some park facilities, refused to 
permit them to enter “white” public 
swimming pools. The situation was 
not unlike that described in the old 
refrain: 
May I go swimming, Mother? 
Yes, my darling daughter. 
Hang your clothes on a hickory tree 
But don’t go near the water. 


Many Southern cities, on the other 
hand, operated upon the supposition 
that Negroes do not swim and made 
no provision for this phase of recrea- 
tion. Those which did not recognize 
the problem provided not only 
separate pools, but separate parks. 
In addition both northern and south- 
ern practice pointed to the Negro 
and stated, in effect, “Yonder sits 
the rocking-chair.” 

For years the swimming pools of 
the National Capitol Parks in Wash- 
J. AUSTIN BURKHART, a free lance 
writer, lives in Columbia, Missouri. 
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ington were operated on a segre- 
gated basis. Although built on fed- 
eral land with federal funds, these 
pools were not open to intergroup 
swimming. Early in 1949, Negro 
citizens began translating the Presi- 
dent’s Civil Rights Program into ac- 
tion by using the pools. During the 
first days of integrated swimming, 
conflict occurred. The Department 
of the Interior closed Anacostia 
Pool for the season, but remained 
steadfast in its determination not to 
reinstitute segregation. Almost at the 
same time, the City of St. Louis 
opened its public pools to all citi- 
zens. Psychotic individuals aroused 
by a conflict situation fanned the 
flames of tension, and newspapers 
in New York, Boston, and Chicago 
carried the story. Events since 1949, 
in both Washington and St. Louis, 
are fully as dramatic as the disturb- 
ances were sensational. They have 
not received the equivalent number 
of column inches of newsprint, but 
they are far more important. 
During the first complete season, 
1950, in which the six pools in 
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turbances but no violence occurred 
during the first two days under the 
new policy. From the third day on- 
Disturbance Ordin- 
ance was strictly enforced and there 
were no further incidents. Swimmer 
participation, though, dropped off 
Part of this was caused 
by separating the sexe, since swim- 
ming, like dancing, is enjoyed for 
social well as physical 
Attendance during 1951 
improved slightly, and the increase 
continued throughout the present 
season.* More important, no adverse 
incidents have occurred during the 
past two years. 

Not all cities have faced up to the 
squarely. Webster Groves, a 
Suburb of St. Louis, 
closed its swimming pool, assuming 
that Negro patronage would reduce 
attendance and the project would 
drain revenue. Last sum- 
independent citizens com- 
mittee raised more than $6,000 in 
cash for the operation of the pool 
on an unrestricted basis, yet the city 
council refused to change its de- 
Across the state in Kansas 
City, authorities resorted to the shut- 
down approach when a federal dis- 
trict Court ruled that Negroes had 
the right of admission to the munici- 
pal pool in scenic Swope Park. The 
court noted that discrimination was 
based upon unwritten park policy 
and had no legal foundation. Offi- 
thereupon closed the Swope 
Pool, filed an appeal with the United 
States Circuit Court, and announced 
that they would fight the case all 
the way to the Supreme Court.® In 
the meantime, Kansas City’s finest 
municipal pool stayed closed and 
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Kansascitians, sweltering through 
the hottest midwestern summer in 
years, may have _ well-wondered 
whether segregation was worth the 
cost. 

INTEGRATED SWIMMING 


Obviously, there are many fea- 
tures in the complex picture of race 
relations more significant than the 
relatively unimportant matter of in- 
tegrated swimming. The problem, 
nevertheless, is a dramatic one and 
one which tends to symbolize the 
imbalance in public recreation. 
Much has been written about the 
Negro’s right to work; little has 
been said about his opportunities to 
play and relax. In many respects 
this is a neglected area in our ex- 
panding democracy. Not only does 
the Negro have to face restricted 
swimming facilities, but his share 
of public parks, municipal tennis 
courts and golf links, and other tax- 
supported recreational units is often 
a small one. 

By way of illustration, in South 
Carolina every white citizen has a 
state park within 40 miles of home, 
but the five Negro state parks hard- 
ly provide a similar convenience.’ 
As recently as 1951, Kentucky had 
twenty-two parks for white patrons 
and none for Negroes. One Negro 
park, however, was under construc- 
tion. Up until last year the 44 
State parks of Texas, comprising 
750,000 acres of scenic beauty, 
could be enjoyed only by the white 
population. Louisiana has twelve 
state parks for whites but Negroes 
are forced to eat their picnic lunches 
at the side of the road.1° While 
state parks of Missouri are open to 
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all people, the use of grounds by 
youth groups for integrated camping 
or mixed conferences is taboo. Negro 
Girl Scouts may use the parks for 
troop camping, but mixed Gir] Scout 
groups are not welcome.!! Negroes 
may walk the hills in the rugged 
Ozark State Park, but Negro swim- 
mers are not admitted on the beach 
at Lake of the Ozark State Park. 
In Florida, Negro visitors frequent 
the Florida Caverns State Park; yet 
custom dictates that they do not 
play golf on the golf course; they 
commonly go fishing at the Myakka 
River State Park, near Sarasota, but 
the heavy hand of social pressure 
steers them away from other park 
facilities.12 One of the two Negro 
state parks in Tennessee consists of 
350 acres while the other contains 
1,000 acres. The difference in the 
offerings for each group is apparent 
when these two parks are compared 
with the thirteen all-white parks, one 
of which comprises 42,000 acres.1% 


RECREATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES 


Municipalities do little better than 
the states in providing recreational 
opportunities for all citizens. The 
white parks and playgrounds of At- 
lanta, Georgia, in 1951, offered 163 
activity programs. The Negro areas 
had to be content with sixteen. In 
the previous year 40,000 more Ne- 
groes than whites participated in the 
city’s playground activities.14 Need- 
less to say, golf and tennis facilities 
are out of line. Six Southern cities— 
Columbia, South Carolina; Shreve- 
port, Louisiana; Winston-Salem, 
North Carolina; Jackson, Missis- 
sippi; Baton Rouge, Louisiana; and 
Atlanta, Georgia—have a total of 
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nunicipally owned tennis courts course one day a week.’9 Dallas has 
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whites. This is offset by twenty four municipal golf courses, one of ‘itv has 
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area which aspires to the status of a 
city has a down-town library. Usual- 
ly the site is marked by attractive 
grounds and a spacious building 
which houses some 100,000 to 300,- 
000 books. It is also off-limits for 
Negroes. In a recent shelf count the 


‘ Atlanta Public Library had 348,958 
, volumes, 


but the three branch li- 
braries reserved for Negroes had a 
total of only 20,672 books.?! One 
of Houston’s eight branch libraries, 
the Colored Carnegie, has 12,581 
volumes. The Houston Public Li- 
brary for white patrons has a book 


, count of 319,697.22 


EQUAL FACILITIES 

Considering these one-sided statis- 
tics, what becomes of the doctrine 
of equal facilities? The answer lies 
in the saving grace of bookmobiles, 
library deposit stations, and branch 
libraries. Since the Negro has the 
privilege of asking for any book 
which is not on the shelves of the 


| bookmobile or the branch library, 


— 


ee 





it is assumed that he has access to 
all volumes in the main library. How 
this policy works in respect to read- 
ing in the periodical room or using 
the large assortment of daily papers 
to which every large library sub- 
scribes is obscure. It is a little diffi- 
cult to browse by telephone. Further- 
more, segregation of library facili- 
ties runs into trouble when branch 
stations attempt to duplicate the 
comprehensive activities which an 
effective library now regards as im- 
portant as checking out loan books. 
The modern library is a center for 
art displays, musical concerts, lec- 
tures, motion pictures, great-books, 
discussions, story hours for children, 
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and record playing. Unless all of 
these activities are unimportant and 
hence do not violate the provision 
of substantial equality, the entire 
set-up is in need of revision. 

Despite the discouraging aspects 
of public recreational programs, 
there are many hopeful signs. New 
Orleans opened its main library to 
adult Negroes in 1950. Little Rock, 
Arkansas, in 1951, lifted the bars to 
Negroes over 16 and to students 
beginning with the seventh grade. 
The public library in Austin, Texas, 
followed suit this year.2® The St. 
Louis public library prides itself on 
the fact that since it was first estab- 
lished there have never been any 
racial restrictions on library usage.?4 
In Dallas, Texas, all museum facili- 
ties are available to the public.25 In 
1950, a federal district judge ruled 
that the failure of the city of Hous- 
ton to provide golf courses in parks 
used by Negroes did not as a matter 
of law or fact constitute discrimina- 
tion. At the time there were three 
parks designated for white persons 
which had golfing facilities. A few 
months later, this decision was re- 
versed by the circuit court of ap- 
peals in New Orleans. As the result 
of a court judgment Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, early this year, opened its 
city-owned golf courses to Negroes 
for the first time in history. 

On the state level, the need for 
providing for the recreational needs 
of all citizens is recognized increas- 
ingly. Intergrated programs are be- 
ing considered and effectuated in 
areas where a few years ago the very 
suggestion would have provided am- 
munition for rabble-rousing political 
campaigns. In Oklahoma’s _ state 
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Ihe Air Forces cor 


structs all 


ecreational facilities on the basis of 
‘ Strengzin and sanctions no dis- 
‘ their use [To date, 
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[ this principie in respect to 

se of swimming pools or othe! 
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siums, and library buildings. These 
accommodations are available to all 
While no separate policy has been 
ssued in regard to swimming pools, 
he control of schedules is in the 
ands of the local commander, and 
subject to the itation that any 
poucy must provide tor the greatest 
use Of existing facilities.*! In all of 
these cases, breaking through the 
cap rock of segregation has not 
aused the skies to fall 

[he necessity for providing ade- 
quate public recreational activities 
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made partciu arity 


compelling in 
the limitations 
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which are imposed by privately 


owned facilities. Signs reading, “We 
reserve the right to refuse service to 
anyone—the management,” are as 


common as 
The 


at roustabouts 


ukeboxes in Missouri 
not 


and alcoholics but is 


cafes dissuasion 1S aimed 


simply a “No trespassing” for 
Negroes 


theaters 


sign 
Following the same policy 
dance halls, and bowling 
make the exclusion 
complete As a consequence, the 
Negro must turn to the beer parlor 
the tracks to the 


ble rocking-chair 


alleys circle of 


rOSSs or inevita- 


his relaxation 


al 
1or 
Today, the right to play is as im- 


portant as the right to work. Even 
if one can ignore the loss in human 


personality in the rocking-chair ap 


proach, there is always the ever- 
present legal obligation of making 
public recreational facilities fulfill 
their intended function [ax-sup- 


ported activities must be available 


without to all citizens. In 
the words of Federal Judge Rubey 
Hulen, “When 


recreational 


restriction 


(cities provide 
facilities out of public 
funds their use must be on the basis 
of racial equality.”5" 
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edge the situation is still un- 24, Letter, Elizabeth B. Platt, Assist- 
changed. ant Librarian, July 21, 1952. 
Interview Girl Scout Commis- 25. Reply to Questionnaire, May 9, 
sioner, Kansas City. Also letter 1951. 
from Abner Gwinn, Chief of 26. Letter, E. Jacobson, Assistant At- 
Parks, January 3, 1952. torney-General of Texas, July 23, 
Letter, Lewis G. Scoggin, director, 1952. 
Florida State Parks, January 9, 27. St. Louis Post-Dispatch, January 
1952. 19, 1952, 102 Fed. Sup. p. 525. 
Bulletin, Division of State Parks. 28. Letter, R. E. Chiles, Director, 
Spring and Summer Bulletin, 1951. May 23, 1951. 
Atlanta Recreation Department. 29. Letter, Arden O. French, Dean of 
Also, Annual Report, 1950, p. 29. Men, L. S. U., July 21, 1952. 
Reply to Questionnaires. 30. Letter, Director, Great Smoky 
Ibid. Mountain National Park, May 14, 
Annual Report, Parks and Recrea- 1951. 
tion Department, 1950. 31. Letter, Colonel Samuel E. Mays, 
Annual Report, Parks, Recreation, April 10, 1951. Also, General 
Cemetery Department, December Robert E. L. Eaton, April 21, 
31, 1950. 1951. 
Reply to Questionnaire, July 16, 32. Draper, et al. vs. City of St. Louis, 
1951. 92 Fed. Sup., 550. 
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DID YOU KNOW — 


That Anselmo Sudrez y Romero’s (1818-1878) antislavery novel Fran- 
cisco: Sugar Plantation or Pleasures of the Country (1880) is often called the 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin (1852) of Cuba? 
Chronologically, however, Francisco antedates Miss Stowe’s masterpiece 
by fourteen years. Written in 1838, the book circulated in manuscript, be- 
cause of the Spanish censorship, until its first printing in New York City in 
1880. 
Francisco deals with the horrors of slavery and the unfortunate loves of 
the two young slaves Francisco and Dorotea. Dorotea has the added mis- 
fortune of being loved by her mistress’s son, Ricardo. 
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uv Wives Club of Little Rock, Arkansas, acted as 
meeting held in Little Rock, Arkansas, on Novem 
NAACP conference. Members of the club (seated), 

s, Mrs. Estelle Rutledge, and Mrs. Leontine Cul- 
Moore, Mrs. Tyrleese Freeman, Mrs. Pearline 

rry; back row, Mrs. Georgia Herndon, Mrs. Lou 
wiler, and Mrs. Ida Morton. Mrs. L. C. Bates is 
onference, and conference speaker was Roy Wil 


r 
NAACP administrator 
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® This Negro American's reaction to Norway was written 


originally for a large Oslo daily 


A New Yorker 


Looks at Norway 


By William Worthy, Jr. 


EFORE we sailed to Oslo, I 
B had read all of the travel 

folders on Norway. Excel- 
lent photographs of the fjords. In- 
Vitations to go see Lapland and 
quaint costumes. But nothing about 
the effect that a trip to Norway 
would have—should have—on my 
thinking, my attitudes, my under- 
standing of our complex world. 

By the end of the 1951 University 
of Oslo summer school, I was be- 
ginning to doubt that the only events 
of importance in today’s world take 
place in Washington and Moscow. 
And now after more than a year at a 
Danish folkschool I am thoroughly 
convinced (to paraphrase Shake- 
speare) that “there is more in this 
world of ours, Horatio, than we read- 
ers of the New York Times ever 
dream of.” From Bergen’s harbor I 
should like to shout westward across 


WILLIAM WORTHY, JR., who con- 
tributed “In Cloud-Cuckoo Land” to 
the April, 1952, crisis, is a student 
at the Krogerup Folkeskole, Humble- 
baek, Denmark. 
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the Atlantic that the quiet popula- 
tions of small lands do have a role 
to play, a contribution to make in 
the scheme of world affairs. 

Seven months before we landed 
in Oslo Americans had been buying 
refrigerators, television sets, every- 
thing, with a mad, desperate fever. 
General MacArthur, you will recall, 
had just returned somewhat hastily 
from the Yalu River, and the advice 
to consumers was: buy now while 
there’s something to buy. People 
were saying that Christmas, 1950, 
“might be our last.” Doomsday 
seemed close at hand, but gadgets 
and cars, We apparently thought, 
would make life tolerable until that 
final moment. Therefore, it was a 
genuine surprise for me to find that 
Norwegians had not reacted as we 
in America had reacted to events in 
Korea. There was no panic here, no 
mad rush to the shops—even though, 





if the war had spread, an attack on 
Norway or a Russian invasion would 
be more likely, more prompt and 
more devastating than an attack on 
America. 
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But | also felt disappointed. Nor- 
way was occupied for five long years; 
the people therefore know fascism 
at first hand. Norway is Socialist; 
and Socialists the world over know 
that Franco’s rebellion in 1936 be- 
came the prelude to World War II 

fter having helped the Republican 
government of Spain, the people of 
Norway, I had learned in America, 
today, giving generous sup- 
port to Spanish refugees in a hos- 
pital in France. So coming to Oslo 
three months after the spectacular 
general strike in Barcelona, I fully 
expected to find the people dancing 
in the streets to celebrate the serious 
cracks and cleavage in Franco’s dic- 
tatorship. I was sure that the people 
and their Socialist government would 


or 1] 
were Still 


be doing everything in their power 
to widen those cracks and to hasten 
the Franco, his torture 
ind his busy busy execu- 


demise of 
chambers 
ioners. | expected more of Norway 
than I expected of my own America, 
, 


because noisy and powerful bloc 
in our Congress regards Franco not 


as a fascist hangman but as the orig- 
inal anti-Communist and, therefore, 


our most dependable ally. 


But I was wrong. General, ineffec- 
anco talk? Yes. But talk, 
America, is cheap. Spe- 
action, demonstrations in front 
of the Spanish Embassy in Oslo, eco- 
nomic boycotts (as the brave Span- 


tive anti-Fr 
WW 


© say in 


cific 


ish Underground has requested to 
their friends everywhere)? No. Not 
at all. The democrats in Spain who 
have risked so much for all of us 


must feel universally deserted, espe- 


cially by Socialist Norway 





I could also express disappoint 


ment at Norway’s negative reaction 
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to [unisia’s complaint against French 
rule. [Reference to UN handling of 
Tunisian question on April 14, 1952. 
Ed.| I expected something better. A 
decade ago, the officers of the Rocke- 
feller Foundation in New York se- 
lected Dr. Gunnar Myrdal to study 
exhaustively the American race prob- 
lem. They chose a Scandinavian 
scholar, they announced, because 
none of the Scandinavian countries 
had ever had an oppressed colored 
minority, none exploited a darker 
race in colonies, and none promul- 
gated a doctrine of “white suprem- 
acy.”” Therefore, colored peoples in 
America and elsewhere trust Scan- 
dinavians, and Dr. Myrdal’s appoint- 
ment was acceptable. But will this 
trust continue to exist if, with the 
sophistry of which statesmen of all 
nations are capable, Norway begins 
to plunk one foot in the discredited 
camp of empire? 


NEHRU ACCUSATIONS 


In the name of “Western unity” 
and “anti-communism,” is Norway 
initiating a long series of cumulative 
blunders which Russia can exploit 
among colonials? In an effort to be 
“loyal” to winks and cues from 
Washington, will the Norwegian gov- 
ernment prove the recent accusation 
by Nehru that the North Atlantic 
Alliance has degenerated into an 
agency to deny freedom to the colo- 
nies owned by Western Europe? 
Even men in our own State Depart- 
ment argue that America blundered 
by abandoning our traditional stand 
against colonialism and yielding to 
French pressure on the issue of 
Tunisia. 


Tronical, and also strange. Strange, 
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because you are not plagued with a 
“Norwegian Senator McCarthy.” And 
I doubt that you ever will be. Free 
speech and free thought are so well 
protected here in Norway that peo- 
ple can speak: out against Franco; 
a man can denounce French impe- 
rialism, and no demogogic lawmaker 
rises in the Storting to yell “Com- 
munist.” But my impression is that 
Norwegians are less concerned about 
international events than are the 
Danes. Perhaps “concerned” is the 
wrong word. Norwegians apparently 
feel helpless, incapable of taking 
meaningful action. We Americans 
have our eyes riveted on the Krem- 
lin; and little else (nobody else) 
seems to matter to us. We are ob- 
sessed and preoccupied — negative- 
ly, fearfully, neurotically. 


So from us you take your cue; 
with a sigh you settle back and re- 
sign yourselves to our dogma that 
you really don’t matter, that you are 
powerless. Your dreams, your hopes, 
your problems, your great cultural 
contributions — nothing. The latest 
item of Russian propaganda—every- 
thing. Three million sane Norwe- 
gians living as free men—irrelevant. 
A dozen fanatical slave-drivers, ex- 
perimenting in the Kremlin with 
“controlled insanity” — paramount. 
What an underestimation by us of 
the power of moral forces in the 
universe, what a distorted evaluation 
of the strength of creators vs. ter- 
mites, what a tragic misreading of 
regenerative vs. destructive elements 
in mankind’s affairs!) How we con- 





fuse the silent, united depths of the 
ocean with the transient froth and 
disunited waves wildly blowing upon 
the surface! 


And the tragedy, as 
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was 


chef-d’oeuvre. The company was not 
trying to se 1ything directly; we 
call it “institut advertising,” glo 

fying ir way of life.” Seated 

ound the dinner table in a middle- 
class ome was cleanly shaven 
Fathe ce dressed Mother. and 

wo lovely children Savs Father, 
shocked and unbelieving: “What! 
Only black ead And then with 


his wife 


and 


relief he finds why 


j yi h k 
ed < y Diac 





bread, 


othing else, on the table: she wants 
him to re ise and appreciate 
anew the unmatched blessings of 

{mericar e enterprise.” Black 
, ; ’ , , 


gratefully, is only 
for “peasants” behind the Iron Cur- 


DANISH HUMOR 
Shortly after the advertisement 
vas shed, the advertising chief 
of this company made a_ business 


trip t Denmark. He was invited to 


dinner b 1 wealtl Danish busi- 
ness associate. By deliberate design, 
Danish black bread (and no other 
bread) was served at the meal. So 
incredulous 1d confused was the 


the following day 
inquired at Copenhagen 
e that he was deal- 


sound Dane! 


A gentle, 


banks to make sul 
ing wit! 


4 sma 


numorot 


nnanciaily 


tis true 


rebuke, 
is and typically Danish pro- 
test. But nevertheless a protest. By 


laughing at our foibles and our pro- 
vincialism, the Danes are helping to 
the air [hey are deflating 


the self-centred dollar sign and our 
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ostentatious dollar-aid. In our secret 
“heart of hearts” we Americans re- 
spect and admire men of strong con- 
victions, people who differ with us 


and “speak their mind,” persons 
whose spines are erect and who bow 
to no man, friends who tell us that 
there is a foolish corner in our 
hearts, too. 

The pressure of Russian tyranny 
seems to require a synthetic “unity,” 
and the lure of expediency leads 
Washington to concoct a veneer of 
“unanimity” over a substratum of 
sincerely held differences. But for- 
tunately not all Americans live and 
work in Washington. In their homes 
and workshops, on the farms from 
Maine to California, they are as per- 
turbed as Norwegians are about what 
the future holds. They know that not 
all goes well with our allies abroad. 
They have read about the impact of 
hasty rearmament and the spectre of 
unemployment from Narvik to Man- 


chester to Rome. They know that 
the Communists and neo-fascists are 
gaining strength in Italy, and that 
everything which we rush to do in 
the field of foreign policy seems to 
go wrong. To quote Time magazine 
after the Lisbon conference, Amer- 
ica in its foreign relations is “mak- 
ing giant strides northward on a 
train going south.” 

I am convinced that at least 
some of my countrymen are ready 
to listen to constructive criticism of 
our policies and of our unilateral 
premises about what is good for 
Europe. Surely, the calm and bal- 
anced people of Norway (ancient 
mariners, wise in knowledge of world 
affairs, profoundly conscious of eter- 
nal verities, devoid of jingoism and 
dangerous nationalism) can find 
ways and routes to by-pass an im- 
petuous and over-heated Washington 
and to speak to the people of 
America. 


DID YOU KNOW — 


That in Voltaire’s “The White and the Black” “Ebony was a very hand- 


some Negro”? 
* 


* 


That ancient Egyptian kings used to import pygmies from Central 


Africa? 


Wolfgang Born describes this trade in “Monsters in Art” in the Ciba 
Symposia, August-September, 1947, Vol. 9, p. 685. 


* 


* 


That the Peruvian Indians, according to Alexander Humboldt, claimed 
specific odors for Indians, Africans, and European? 
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®@ Study of a poet who believes in justice and the 


coming brotherhood of man 


The Importance of 


Georgia Douglass Johnson 


By Cedric Dover 


7 I is said, with just enough ex- 
aggeration to point the truth, 
that Negroes are behind every- 
thing creative in the United States. 
They have not only made the out- 
standing folk culture of colonised 
America, but have a remarkable gift 
for absorbing and _ transforming 
which goes beyond imitation to the 
making of novelties that are more 
than merely clever. This character- 
istic gave life to the artistic upsurge 
known as the New Negro Move- 
ment. Its vitality, expertly distilled 
by Alain Locke, James Weldon John- 
son, Charles S. Johnson and others, 
is as urban as the blues and as not- 
able as any achievement during the 
effulgence of the “twenties, 

Georgia Douglass Johnson’s poems 
were published in the anthologies of 
this Renaissance, her books appear- 
ed in the decade that marked its 
CEDRIC DOVER, literary critic and 
author of Singing Brown: Poetry and 
Life in Negro America and the widely 
praised, abused and quoted Half-Caste 
and other books, now lives in London, 
England. 
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beginning and end, and her home 
has always been a center for the 
writers and artists who gave it color 
and shape. She is definitely of it; 
but equally definitely not in it. Her 
first volume, The Heart of a Woman 
(1918), echoes Sara Teasdale and 
shows real sensibility, but contains 
no hint of the ferment which, a little 
later, inspired Claude McKay’s mov- 
ing sonnets of protest, his evocative 
explorations of the Harlem scene, 
and his exquisite lyrics of nostalgia. 

Mr. McKay heralded the 
paganism which was to grow into 
the glorification of the Golden Brown 
and the portrayal of the sordid real- 
ities of city life. These extensions 
of poetic vision required freedom 
from the restraints of conventional 
poetising, and found it in the work 
of Carl Sandburg, Vachel Lindsay 
and other figures of the American 
poetry revival. There was no lack 


also 


GEORGIA DOUGLASS JOHNSON 


(1886-), who lives in Washington, 
D C., was born in Atlanta, Georgia, 
and educated at Atlanta University 


and at Oberlin College, Ohio. 





of new forms for expressing new 
values 
Mrs Johnson's second book, 
Bronze 1922 reflects these de- 
partures from the poesy of the com- 
fortable villa in the manner indicated 
s tlle Ihe subject is still the 
heart of a woman, but now it is the 
heart of a colored woman aware ol 


her social problem and the potential- 


ity of the so-called hybrid There 
fore, it is unfortunate that An Au- 
tumn Love Cycle (1928) failed to 


Instead 
vitality, it re- 


notes of her 


concentrate her 


the 


awareness 
new 
verts to the personal 


first poems though it adds the ach- 


i m ity of sensitive woman 
her forties. The poet is again 
overwhelmed by hersell 


DEPRESSION SWEEP 

the Cycle, the Depres- 

the Golden Brown 

that sup- 

posediy golden in the days of mad 
ity t should, by all analo- 


nave swept 


900n alter 


sion swept away 
and everything else was 
prosper 


Mrs 


gies Johnson away 
o, but she survived by turning her 
tter to Other forms of writing 
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They did not get published 
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the sad procession of middle-class 
poets silenced by inability to find 
some dynamic in a transitional so- 
ciety. Mrs. Johnson has been saved 
from this fate, I think, by the cir- 
cumstance of being a Negro. It has 
prevented class limitations from en- 
closing, and finally stifling, her. It 
has roused her passionate belief in 
ultimate justice and the coming 
brotherhood of man. It has given 
her that extra something apparent 
in her great sincerity and appealing 
simplicity 

These are qualities that assure ad- 
miration, even from those who have 
gone beyond idealisation to the real 
means, the critical disciplines and 
endeavors, by which ideals are real- 
ized. They would be quite striking 
in an adequate and long overdue 
sifting of her collected poems. Such 
a bouquet would certainly have the 
fragrance of a rich and mellow per- 
sonality, near enough to less gener- 
ously endowed folk to be typical of 
cultivated thought in a large part of 
the colored world. 

Indeed, her affinities are as in- 
tegral to the interest of her poems as 
the quietly sharp differences. We 
expect chords of conventional famil- 
larity amongst the offerings of her 
womanly heart—and we find them 
in abundance, as in these lines: 

| want to die while you love me, 

While yet you 


While laughter lies 


hold me fair; 
upon my 


hair 


lips 
And lights are in my 


FRANK HEDONISM 


But there is another note too in 
her feminine poems, a strong note 
of frank that is almost 
unique amongst the woman poets of 


She sings the pleas- 


hedonism 


her generation 
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ures of loving today, sorrowing to- 
morrow, and loving again the day 
after more frequently than she chants 
the hymnals of unalterable devotion: 

Cure one love with another 

To cauterise the pain; 

And when the old love surges, 

Escape through love again. 

To die is to remember, 

To live is to forget 

So cool the old love embers 

With new love—and forget. 


This hedonism, this knowledge of 
having lived and loved, brightens the 
usual regrets of the passing years. 
They do not fuse, as they so often 
do in the poems of elderly women, 
into poems of uniform greyness, but 
suggest a personal adjustment based 
on the continued joy of living the 
great adventure. For her yesterday 
is a nightgone thing, tomorrow a 
rich potential: 

All things pass, 

Nothing abides 

Forever. 

The sorrow and distress today 

Shall disappear and pass away. 

Nothing—not even happiness— 

Is constant, 

Nor kiss nor sigh nor fond caress 

Shall know tomorrow’s loveliness. 


But, hedonism notwithstanding, 
such verses represent little more than 
the chief preoccupations of ordinary 
feminine poesy. Fortunately, Mrs. 
Johnson often escapes from their 
fatal attractions into additional areas 
of awareness created by identifica- 
tion with colored life. She has faced 
and resolved the psychological and 
social complications of being a near- 
white, while retaining enough traces 
of “tragic mulatto” feeling to stress 
the merit of her conquest. She has 
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felt this situation so intimately, and 
approached it with such persistence 
and intuitive understanding, that she 
is the first and still the most prolific 
poet of the “half-caste.” Her only 
rivals in this. respect are Langston 
Hughes and the Eurasian George 
Walker, both of whom have had the 
advantage of an intellectual climate 
influenced by herself. 

The extent of her influence, of 
her philosophy of dawn-men born 
of the fused strength of tributary 
sources, deserves to be properly rec- 
ognized. She was the first to give to 
peoples of mixed origin the pride in 
themselves that they so badly need- 
ed. She was the mother who nour- 
ished a whole generation of Euras- 
ians and other “mixed breeds” like 
myself. We found in her the blood 
and bone we needed to fight the 
evangelists of colored inferiority and 
their converts within our own groups, 
as Kenneth Wallace acknowledged in 
The Eurasian Problem (1930). He 
quoted as his theme part of one of 
her best known poems: 

Not wholly this nor that, 
But wrought 

Of alien bloods am I, 

A product of the interplay 
Of travelled hearts .. . 
Scion of fused strength am I, 
All understanding, 

Nor this, nor that, 

Contains me. 


RALLYING CALL 


This was the rallying call to which 
my world responded, but it was a 
theme with many tunes. She made 
us fee] that we were not only scions 
of fused strength, but ultimate men: 
I am the ultimate man— 

Uniting into one 
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We ; ? ak POWER IDEAS 
sh where the There is a lesson here for the mil- 
d shape lions who are now caught up by vast 


changes in the balance of power and 
ideas. And there are further lessons 
in Mrs. Johnson's poetry for those 
who would understand the social role 
of the “half-caste” and the function 
fraid, of the poet. Can the healing and 
heir inspiring quality of her simple poems, 
can her conspicuous feeling for in- 
ternational brotherhood and the re- 


mote possibility of the Universal 


Man, be explained in terms of her | 
mixed origins? It is an attravtive 
suggestion but, like all racial ex- | 
planations, offers less than a half 
L be truth. The truth is so much simpler 
e. We that some modern literary critics 
. fail to understand it. Her uni | 





" versal values, her influence on peo 
. ple far removed from her environ 
. ment, arise [rom a sensitive response 


to her own scene. She knows the 

heartaches of the colored mother 

he dreams and prayers of “Old Black 

‘ Men,” the tears of the underprivil 
eged. She has heard their voices 
coming across the years to her own 


f — front door 












Hear their viol-voices ringing 


gh she had not Down the corridor of years, 


(Continued on page 674) 
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Wide World 


NICE WORK CHAMP—World middleweight boxing champion Sugar Ray Robin- 
son receives congratulations of fellow performers after his night club debut as a 
dancer and master of ceremonies at the French Casino, New York City, November 

Showgirls Li Perkins (center) and Anne Livings shake hands with Robinson. 


DID YOU KNOW — 


That the late Countes Cullen is one of the real life characters in French 
novelist Maurice Ciantar’s The Mongolian (1949)? 

Ciantar calls him, in one passage, “my friend Countee Cullen, the great 
Negro American poet.” 
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a 
OF BRANCHES of the NAACP, Gloster B. Current (center) con 
¢ O. Brown Community House. St. Paul, Minnesota, with Rev. Denzil 
past f St. Philip's Episcopal church, and Rev. Floyd Massey, Jr 
Mr. Current was speaker af tne Minnesota state con- 


erence of NAACP branches 


DIRECTOR 
rs in Halli 


e 


BE SMART! 
WEAR AN NAACP PIN 


Have you ordered yours? 


This handsome 10kt. gold-plated NAACP 
emblem is available with safety catch for 
women and screw button attachment for men. 


Price: $1.00 
Write the NAACP. 20 West 40th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
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® Israel's “black Jews” are her most artistically 


skilled craftsmen 


Colored Jews 


as Master- 


Craftsmen 


By Alfred Werner 


MONG Israel’s one and a half 
million inhabitants the sixty 
thousand immigrants from 

Yemen form only a small group. 
Yet everybody in the country talks 
about them, many people with 
warmth and admiration, but a few 
who fear that the “white” Israelis 
might, some day, be crowded out 
by the “colored” Jews, are eager to 
stress the “primitiveness’” of the 
Yemenites, instead of emphasizing 
their good qualities. Actually, it is a 
matter of record that among the 
“black” Jews who immigrated to 
Israel from North Africa, the Middle 
East, India, and other territories, the 
Yemenites are the most modest, most 
industrious, and artistically the most 
gifted. 

These people have been quickly 
integrated into the country’s econ- 
omy. Inevitably, the women folk, 
who received no training whatsoever 


DR. ALFRED WERNER spent two 
months in Israel collecting material on 
the country’s arts and crafts. 
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in their native Arabia, had to find 
employment in the households of 
“white” Jews where they serve with a 
graciousness and docility that is gen- 
erally praised. As for the men, most 
of them know trades, but the ma- 
jority seem to be anxious to redeem 
the Holy Land by means of arduous 
manual labor. Throughout the hills 
of Galilee, or in the barren moun- 
tains around Jerusalem, Yemenite 
workers are breaking stones or plant- 
ing trees. When you see them at 
work with shovel and hoe, you are 
inclined to think that they are ill at 
ease — shouldn’t they be riding 
camels instead of digging the coun- 
try’s hard soil that has been neglected 
for centuries? These small-boned, 
slender, olive-skinned people, with 
their long heads, large dark eyes, 
and coal-black hair, look very much 
like Bedouins of the desert. 

Yet the country from which they 
were brought by airplane in the 
last four years is not a desert. Ye- 
men, occupying the northwestern 
corner of the Arabian peninsula, has 
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‘ ! a Strange sort 


“ i I ets for sick cows 





A bracelet of Yemenite design 
EAGER ZIONISTS 


























y backward ecclesiastic Solomon. But sober historians are in- 
e ruled by Moslem dignitary clined to think that they are de- 
with feudal despotism. The scendants of pagan Arabs who were 
jews were his property; to. converted to Judaism about fifteen 

I otect they had to centuries ago 
mgn tax ney were not Be that as it may, they are strictly 
Detter ii tha were the Ne orthodox followers of the Mosaic 
g slaves son of America’s law, and they were jubilant upon be- 
thern plantations; they could not ing allowed to “return” to what they 
i¢ a horse Or donkey; they were not considered the land of their fathers. 
wed to add an upper floor to On the one hand. the Imam was glad 
their houses; they were restricted toa to get rid of the country’s only 
few trades; and they could not plead “non-believers” (there are no Chris- 
n court against a Moslem tians in Yemen); on the other hand, 
Hence, when Israel became an in- it slowly dawned upon him that 


dependent Republic in 1948, they this mass exodus of skilled men might 
were only too pleased to emigrate upset his country’s economy. Hence, 
there. These eager Zionists claim he demanded that all emigrants 

t their forefathers had contributed should first teach their crafts to Mos- 
fine silverwork and beautiful em- lems before their departure; in some 


mes to embellish King Solo Cases, craftsmen were put in irons to 
10on'’s temple, and that they were 


descendants of those Israelites who ee 
accompanied the Queen of Sheba o1 FOUR SAMPLES 


ee 
—_ 


of Yemenite silver 
eT eturn from her visit to King oxidised and silver-plated bangles. 
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make sure that they carried out their 
signments. But those artisans smil 
ed oO Ca it tne task ol giving 
sucl ck cx S people who 
Loucnec LOO for they 
emembDered the provert n ar 
5 le W S inherited Dis art 
ron his tathers ot he who has 
earl e ve Among the 
Yemenite Jews, the Talmudic warn 
ng th who doesnt teach his 
son a trade makes him a highway 


ma “ ecepted as truth without 
question, and even the rabdbDis were 
craftsme accordance with the 
sa\ y lhe know edge of the SCTrIp- 
tures iS 200d provided it is Com 
1 wit WOrTK 
PRIZED PROFESSIONS 
Ma tf the Yemenites arrived in 
israel sick, and in tatters, but the 
\“ eque wore Tings, eCar- 
vecklaces, brooches and brace- 
so beautiful as to arouse the ad- 
miration and envy of the white Jew- 
sh wome Actually, jewelry of this 
sort had been known in Palestine 
prior to 1948, for individual] Yem- 
enites had trekked to the Holy Land 
long before the mass exodus. Before 
the first World War, an idealistic 


educator 


Professor Boris Schatz, had 
summoned al] Yemenite jewelers and 
Palestine to 


siiversmith availaDie in 


teach their crafts to art students at 
the Bezalel Academy. Sailors had 
acguired Yemenite “trinkets” at 
Arabian ports for their sweethearts 


more elaborate 
items became the prized possessions 
London and 


at home. while the 


of museums in Paris, 


other Capitals 

Yemenite 
jewelry is richness of design, coupled 
with 


} +e . 
The special feature of 


taste of arrangement. All in- 


struments — such as blowpipes, ham- 
mers, tongs and pliers — were made 
by the craftsmen themselves, and 
apparently neither the tools nor the 
products have changed substantial- 
ly since the times of Mohammed's 
conquest of Arabia. Within the style, 
however marked differ- 
ences in the make of various articles, 
for each family of artisans develop- 
ed its special design and 
technique, bequeathed through the 
centuries from father to son. As a 
matter of fact, many of the more 
complicated items were produced, 
not by one master, but through the 
cooperation of several specialists. 

Owing to this division of labor, 
man might beat out and cut 
into small strips the silver for filigree 
work, while another might cut the 
stones into various shapes, a third 
String the beads together, and so on. 
Some masters were famous for their 
designs. The most frequent design 
was a kind of flower ornament, form- 
ed of seven tiny silver globules sold- 
ered together by hand, but this de- 
sign was varied and improved upon 
so frequently and in such an in- 
genious manner that a wealth of sub- 
patterns has developed in the course 
of time 


there are 


own 


one 


BRIDAL GAUDERY 


The craftsmen made this jewelry 
for Moslem families (who would 
pay them with agricultural products 
after the harvest was in) as well as 


—_—_—_—_—_—__———— > 


THESE YEMENITE artifacts, from 
left, are a bracelet of silver filigree 
inset with amber; a bracelet of coral 


and silver beads; and a bracelet and 
brooch to match, of emeralds, with a 
circlet of pearls. 
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for their own women folk. The Jew 
ish bride, in particular Was SO COV- 
ered with all kinds of diamonds 


neckcharms, brooches, clasps, arm- 


ets made otf 


and adorned with pearls and 


girdles and so on, all 
siivel 
semi-precious stones that one might 
walk 
\ Westerner might have 


wonder how she was able to 


t 


to the altar 


called her, euphemistically speaking, 
but to an Oriental the 


looked quite charming 


overdressed 
lady 


and alluring 


young 


Though the immigration of these 


primitive, still highly 


conscientvious 


and honest artisans, transformed 
them trom pariahs into free citizens, 
their art has suffered in the process. 


In Yemen, months could be devoted 
to the production of beautiful 


object; there was no hurry, except 


one 


that the piece had to be ready for 


the festive occasion, or for harvest 


time 


In Ist ael 


owners of large jewelry 
manufacturing firms got hold of the 
Yemenite craftsmen, taught them to 
use modern equipment, and imbued 
mind with which 
has been killing art in every corner 
of the globe. “Time is money.” With- 
out his clan 
the 


ing 


their the slogan 


that is scattered all over 
and without the work- 
which he 
the colored silversmith-jeweler 
alternative - he becomes 
worker who sells, as it 


country 
conditions to was 
used 
has no 


factory 


were, his special designs and skills 
to an employer who uses them for 
mass production. Often these new 


products retain some of the charm 
of the old, but more often they are 
poor imitations of the real treasures. 
If you compare a factory-made Yem- 
enite bracelet, choker, or ring with 
a hand-worked one, the difference is 
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obvious; the carefully made piece 
will have a hundred knots, holes and 
stitches for every one in the manu- 


factured piece 


“GENUINE” PIECES RARE 


Even more regrettable is the fact 
that modern craftsmen from Ger- 
many, Poland, and other European 
countries have tried to graft Yemen- 
ite designs upon their own work. In 
most cases, the result is highly dis- 


appointing. Berlin or Warsaw can- 
not be blended successfully with 


San’a and while undiluted primitive- 
ness can be very charming, the ap- 
plication of a medieval, or even an- 
tique motif on a modern functional 
item can be very disturbing. I re- 


member factory-made vases, ash 
trays, and cigarette holders upon 
which Yemenite designs were 


wrought artificially — to satisfy tour- 
ists who wished to bring them to 
New “genuine” piece of 
Yemenite craftsmanship. 

Today, it is almost impossible to 
get a real Yemenite work unless an 
immigrant woman is willing to part 
with her finery; and she is 
usually quick to learn that she can 
charge enormous prices, But it seems 
that the glory of Yemenite artisan- 
ship is not entirely over. Far-sighted 
men in Israel are racking their brains 
for methods by which they might 
help one of the world’s remaining 
folk arts to be revived. It would be 
a pity if the thousands of skilled 
Yemenite masters which Israel now 
contains should continue to waste 
their energies on mere factory work 
instead of producing, slowly, but 
meticulously, works of artistry that 
will outlast all the cheap items of 
mass production 


York as a 
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EDUCATIONAL FORUM—C. W. Maxwell (center), president of the William 
Penn Business Institute in Philadelphia, Pa., and treasurer of the Philadelphia 
NAACP branch, is posing a question to Dr. James A. Colston, president of Knox- 
ville College, Tenn., during the “NAACP Forum of the Air’ program heard each 
Wednesday evening over WHAT. Awaiting his cue in the round-table discussion 
on “Selecting a Career’ is Dr. Alonzo G. Moron (left), president of Hampton 
Institute. The two panel members were among the thirty-one United Negro College 
Fund presidents who met in Philadelphia for the Fund’s ninth annual board 
meeting and convocation. 
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Editorials 


ELECTION POST-MORTEM 


HE national elections are over and General Dwight Eisenhower is 

headed for the White House with one of the greatest personal majorities 
in American history. Just what this huge popular vote means we frankly 
do not know, although the political “dopsters” have read all kinds of sig- 
nificance into it. 

However, despite the large majorities rolled up by the General we must 
not overlook the fact that the Republican party achieved no such landslide. 
In the House the Republicans have a bare majority of three or more, twenty- 
one more than they had in the last Congress. In the Senate the GOP has just 
a bare majority of one, if we exclude Maverick Republican Senator Wayne 
Morse of Oregon. 

Negro Americans realize the grave responsibilities which confront the 
new administration, such as the Korean war, inflation, and the cold war 
with Russia. But they also expect the Republicans to stop their shadow- 
boxing on civil rights, now that they are in power, and to do something 
about revision of Rule 22 to restore democracy to the Senate. For without 
revision of Rule 22, which permits filibusters, no civil rights legislation has a 
chance of passing the Senate. 

Negroes are just as keenly interested in civil rights as they were when 
President Truman first raised the issue. And they are going to judge Republi- 
can sincerity primarily by the actions which the new administration takes 
toward changing Rule 22. When the Democrats were in power, the Repub- 
licans blamed their temporizing on civil rights on the Southerners. Now they 
will not have that excuse and Negro citizens are expecting the GOP to 
redeem its civil rights pledges. 


PHILIP MURRAY 


HE Crisis and the NAACP mourn the passing of Philip Murray, presi- 

dent of the CIO and the Steel Workers Union. Mr. Murray represented 
the new type of American labor leader. He was an industrial unionist always 
concerned with the great masses of workers and not just the skilled few. 
Social, economic, and political questions affecting the national life were as 
much his concern as the more restricted problems of organized labor. 

It was Mr. Murray who guided the CIO from its period of belligerency 
to one of social and community responsibility. Mr. Murray also was always 
especially concerned with the problems of minority workers. 

The great mass of Negro workers in this country are employed in the 
basic industries —- automobile, steel, rubber, the packing house — which 
were organized by the unions of the CIO. From the very inception of the 
CIO Philip Murray understood that the future development of unionism 
in these basic industries depended upon the racial solidarity of black and 
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white workers. He provided wise counsel and guidance to the many inter- 
national unions affiliated with the CIO on the urgent problem of civil rights 
both within the factory and the community. It was under his leadership 
that the national CIO Committee to Abolish Discrimination was formed. 
And in recent years Mr. Murray had been the active leader in the organiza- 
tion of the Civil Rights Committee of his own United Steel Workers of 
America. This country will be the poorer for the passing of Philip Murray. 


ASSAULT BY LEER 


N all-white male jury in Yanceyville, North Carolina, has performed 
the incredibly stupendous feat of convicting a Negro for merely 
“looking at a white girl.” Mack Ingram, a 45-year-old Negro farmer and 
the father of nine children, was given a six-month suspended sentence in 
November for “leering” at Mrs. Willie Webster. (The NAACP is going to 
appeal his case to the North Carolina supreme court). Ingram was convicted 
not on concrete evidence, but solely on Mrs. Webster’s imagination. 
The original charge against Ingram was assault with intent to rape, but at 
his first trial in November, 1951, this charge was reduced to assault on a 
female. What makes the case so preposterous is that Ingram never came 
closer to Mrs. Webster than seventy-five feet. What North Carolina has done 
is to serve notice on the world that to be white is to be right — especially if 
you are female — and that to be black is to be wrong. 


NEGRO EMPLOYMENT 


DDITIONAL argument for civil rights legislation, especially a com- 

pulsory FEPC, is to be found in the census figures tabulated for the 
Senate report on “Employment and Economic Status of Negroes in the 
United States.” The report was prepared by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
for the subcommittee of labor and labor-management relations for the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare of the 82nd Congress. 

Employment statistics for Negroes and whites for the period 1940-1950 
are revealing: 

Though the proportion of Negroes in the professions and skilled crafts 
have increased since 1940, Negroes are still predominantly employed in 
the lower paid and less skilled jobs. The average income of Negro workers 
drawing salaries and wages in 1950 was $1,295 in contrast to the $2,481 paid 
the average white worker for the same year. Still this marks an increase 
over the amount paid Negro workers in 1939. Another interesting fact is 
that Negroes have been on their current jobs an average of 2.4 years as 
compared with an average of 3.5 years for white workers. Family incomes 
for Negroes in 1950 was $1,869, 54 percent of the average income of 
$3,445 for white families. 

These figures show the need for a nationwide FEPC backed by the 
enforcement powers of the federal government. 
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UNIQUE SCHOLARSHIP 


$$4SCHOl ARSHIPS don’t often 

\ make big news,” writes John 
J. O’Hayre in the September issue of 
the /nterracial Review,” official organ 
of the Catholic Interracial Council, 
New York City, “but one started at 
Regis College of Denver this year is 
an exception.” 

Then Mr. O’Hayre goes on to ex- 
plain the origin of this “color-blind 
scholarship”: 


It has caught the eye of the nation 
just as firmly as did the violent death 
ten years ago of the lad for whom the 
scholarship is named—Walter Vernon 
Springs. 

Che Walter Springs Memorial Scholar- 
ship is new and unique and, in a certain 
way, courageous. 

It is an interracial scholarship; it is 
dedicated to a Negro alumnus of the 
college who was slain ten years ago in 
a small southern town by an anxious 
white man; it will educate both a Negro 
boy and a White boy at the same time; 
it will bring both boys from different 
sections of the South. 

No other scholarship in the United 
States today does this; nor has any 
scholarship ever done it before. 

In setting up the scholarship, the 
former classmates of Walter Springs 
announced: ‘This is no _ ordinary 
scholarship, for Walter was no ordin- 
ary young man.’ 

They were right on both counts. 

Walter attended Regis College in 
the late 1930s and early 1940s. He was 
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Looking and Listening .. . 





a short, square-built athlete who came 
from a large, poor family. He made his 
way through school with the aid of a 
partial scholarship and part-time jobs. 
For two years, while a freshman and 
a sophomore, he was the star fullback 
on the grid team and the top amateur 
boxer in the State. At all times jovial 
and gentle, he was much loved by the 
faculty and students alike. In 1941, 
the student body voted him ‘the most 
popular student on the campus.’ 

In his junior year, Walter left to 
join the Army. As Father Joseph P. 
Donnelly, S. J., his friend and 
spiritual advisor wrote the day of Wal- 
ter’s funeral: ‘He enlisted though prob- 
ably he wouldn't have been called. He 
told me he wanted to get into this war, 
for he hoped he would aid in the elim- 
ination of race prejudice. .. .’ 

But Walter was wrong. That’s what 
killed him, race prejudice—race preju- 
dice churning in an anxious white man. 

On December 17, 1942, Walter was 
returning to his Texas base after 
spending a furlough with his family 
and friends in Denver. In a few days, 
he was to go on to officers candidate 
school. That was the schedule. But 
it didn’t come off. Moments after he 
got off the train, a pistol bullet tore 
into his back and ripped out his chest. 
He lived barely long enough to get 
the Last Rites. 


close 


GENEVA ASSOCIATION 


CCORDING to the October 1 
Council Newsletter of the New 
York State Commission Against Dis- 
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crimination, the International Ge- 
neva Association, a world-renowned 
society of chefs, waiters, and man- 
agerial personnel, dedicated to the 
ultimate in service, recently voted 
unanimously to revise its constitu- 
tion and by-laws so as to remove 
its 75-year-old ban on Negro mem- 
bers. 

“This action by the association, 
whose membership numbers more 
than 5,000, constitutes the first im- 
pertant break in an almost exclu- 
sively white employment pattern 
within the service departments of the 
fashionable restaurants and _ hotels 
of New York.” 

Commissioner Elmer A, Carter, 
who directed a series of conferences 
with the association extending over 
more than a year, explains that al- 
though the Geneva Association is 
primarily a benevolent organization, 
it does operate as an informal em- 
ployment agency for its member- 
ship, although it charges no fees 
for its services. It is this latter func- 
tion which makes the association a 
prime source of recruitment for the 
more expensive hotels and restau- 
rants. 

By banning Negro members the 
Geneva Association had helped te 
perpetuate the pattern of all-white 
employment of chefs, waiters, and 
managerial personnel in most of the 
exclusive hotels and restaurants in 
New York state. 


“SOUTHERN CRISIS” 


IRGINIUS DABNEY, editor 
of the Richmond, Virginia, 
Times-Dispatch, writes in the No- 
vember 8 issue of The Saturday Eve- 
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ning Post on the “Southern Crisis: 
The Segregation Decision.” The lib- 
eral Virginia editor argues that “it 
would be far easier to arrive at a 
meeting of minds on the South’s race 
problem if the extremists on both 
sides could somehow be kept quiet.” 
Yet Mr. Dabney hedges on the cen- 
tral issue of equality in southern 
public school education. 

He admits that there is a small 
group of white southerners who 
would like to see segregation elimin- 
ated from the public schools, but 
these are not the white extremists 
he has in mind. His extremists are 
members of the Ku Klux Klan. And 
his Negro extremists turn out not to 
be members of the NAACP, but 
some anonymous colored Commun- 
ity Chest workers in Richmond who 
refused to stand when the band 
struck up “Dixie.” As a matter of 
fact, he never mentions the NAACP 
in his article; nor that the school 
patrons bringing the suits in the 
South are all southern Negroes. 

He p-~fesses to believe that equal 
schoo] facilities for whites and Ne- 
groes in the South can be achieved 
with segregation. In proof he offers 
a few isolated instances where the 
new Negro high school is better than 
the facilities offered for whites. But 
Mr. Dabney either ignores or fails 
to grasp the point that the majority 
of southern Negroes now know that 
there can be no equality under segre- 
tion—in the public schools or any- 
where else. 


“THE UNTOUCHABLES” 


NLIKE Mr. Dabney the South- 
ern Conference Educational 
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Fund, Inc., knows that segregation 
and equality are mutually exclusive. 
In a recently published pamphlet on 
segregation in hospitals, titled The 
Untouchables, the SCEF finds “racial 
segregation, in any degree, inappro- 
priate for an institution responsible 
to the unforseeable demands of hu- 
man misfortune.” 

The Southern Conference Educa- 
tional Fund recently polled the 2414 
medical institutions listed in the Amer- 
ican Hospital Directory for 18 south- 
ern and border states and the District 
of Columbia. From 711 replies—a 29 
per cent return—it was learned that 
584 (82 per cent) admit Negroes as 
patients and that 33,451 beds (32 per 
cent) of a total of 102,969 beds are 
available to them. 

While the amount of bed space 
seemingly follows census figures for 
the region, more than two-thirds of 
this space is fixed by quota, with no 
allowance made for degree of need 
or special contingencies. By virtue of 
segregation practices then, the Negro, 
whose generally depressed economic 
status tends to increase his need for 
hospitalization, is often turned back 
by an inflexible, arbitrary barrier. 

The hospital administrators were al- 
so asked what racial policy they con- 
sidered best suited for the health needs 
of their communities. Approximately 
62 per cent favored the admission of 
Negroes on a segregated basis; 10 per 
cent favored the maintenance of sep- 
arate hospitals for white and Negroes. 

But this “approved order” does 
not work out well in practice, since 
the admini.trative machinery of a 
segregated hospital is always taxed 
by emergency cases. “A prospective 
patient, lying bleeding and uncon- 
scious on a stretcher, cannot be 
crisply told to go to an institution 
that serves ‘his own people.’ Yet, in 
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essence, that has been done, is be- 
ing done, and will be done—even 
though the rejected one dies as a 
result.” 


NEGRO BULL FIGHTER 


Pes the only full-fledged 
Negro bullfighter in the world, 
according to Temas, a Spanish-lan- 
guage magazine published in New 
York City, is Rafael Santa Cruz. 
Senor Santa Cruz was born in Lima 
Peru on July 3, 1929, and started 
life as a skilled mechanic. It was 
Conchita Cintron’s visit to Lima in 
1946 that turned him to bull fight- 
ing. He made his first appearance 
in a bull ring in Lima on March 
23, 1947, and in 1950 went to Spain, 
where he has lived and fought ever 
since. He says that he has found no 
color prejudice against him in Spain, 
where people judge him by his art 
and not by the color of his skin. , 


SOUTH AFRICA 


Cee at a Nationalist party 
rally in Pretoria, Tom Naude, 
the minister of posts and telegraphs, 
said that the South African govern- 
ment would have to decide whether 
the nation’s money was to be used 
to help such an institution as the 
Witwatersrand University “where no 
distinction exists between white and 
half-white.” There is no social segre- 
gation at this university, and “white 
girls went about with ‘Kaffirs’ and 
carried placards with slogans such 
as ‘Away with Apartheid,’ ” asserted 
the minister. 

Unlike other universities in South 
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Africa, the Witwatersrand Univers- 
ity mixed black and white people 
together, and even on the tennis 
courts they were not separated. That 
was not in harmony with the policy 
being followed by the ordinary peo- 
ple of South Africa. “If they want 
to live like that, it is all good and 
well, but they will have to look else- 
where for their funds,” Mr. Naude 
said. “The government received a 
mandate from the people, and we 
will see that it is executed.” 

Press comment on Minister 
Naude’s speech was sharply divided 
between the English and Afrikaan’s 
papers. The Star said the minister 
lacked a sense of responsibility; The 
Rand Daily Mail dubbed his speech 
“an alarming argument; Die Trans- 
valer said the minister deserved “the 
thanks of everyone”; and the min- 
ister of education, Mr. Viljoen, said 
that though the present system had 
been inherited, action would be 
taken. 


PROFESSORS QUIT 


IGHT professors at the Uni- 

versity of the South have re- 
signed, effective June 1953, in protest 
against the ban on admitting Negro 
students to the university’s school 
of theology. The controversy started 
last June when university trustees 
held that it was not advisable to ad- 
mit Negro students. A recommenda- 
tion by the provincial synod of the 
fourth district that Negro students 
be enrolled had been made several 
months earlier, although this body 
could not compel action. Four days 
later the eight teachers disapproved 
of the ruling and jointly signed 
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their letter of resignation, submitted 
on October 6. The college was 
founded in 1858, and the school of 
theology in 1878. 


TROUBLE IN KENYA 


RITISH colonial officials and 

American newspapers have 
given every reason but the correct 
one for the recent outburst of Mau- 
Mau terrorism in the East African 
crown colony of Kenya, Probably 
the silliest reasons of all have been 
advanced by Colonial Secretary 
Oliver Lyttelton, who flew out to 
Nairobi in November for a personal 
inspection of the trouble zone. Mr. 
Lyttelton is quoted as saying that 
it is den‘ | of “certain sex emotional 
outlets” that has led the Kikuyus to 
join the Mau Mau, a native secret 
society. On another occasion he ex- 
plained the terrorism as the result 
of European repression of the war- 
like tendencies of the natives. Of 
course, this twaddle fools no one 
and is simply a flippant avoidance 
of the issue, 

The real issue is land alienation. 
The natives have been robbed of 
their lands. This whole land prob- 
lem is outlined in the November 1 
issue of the New Times and Ethio- 
pia News (London, England): 

It is extremely regrettable that the 
statesmen of all parties in the - British 
Parliament have thus far shown them- 
selves oblivious of the fact that the 
unrest which has long been smoulder- 
ing in Kenya and now has burst into 
flame is due to the iniquitous policy of 
transferring to European settlers the 
land the African people have occupied 
from immemorial times. Not alone have 
vast areas of the best lands been alien- 
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ated to European settlers, mainly 
British, but still vaster areas, including 
all the healthy and well-watered high- 
lands, which resemble those of Ethio- 
pia, have been reserved for eventual 
white settlement only. 

The robbery of African lands which 
commenced on a large scale during the 
governorship of Sir Charles Elliot 
(1901-4) has latterly been authorized 
by the Kenya Crown Lands Ordinance, 
No. 27 of 1938, and the Native Lands 
Trust Ordinance of 1938. These two 
Ordinances are well known to Her 
Majesty’s Government. . . . 

The Africans of Kenya had no voice 
in the Ordinance which have acceler- 
ated the land robbery, long a burning 
scandal. They have no direct repre- 
sentation in the Kenya Legislative 
Council. In that Council of fifty-three 
members, six members only, who are 
nominated by the Government Civil 
Servants, are nominally supposed to 
‘represent’ the interests of the five mil- 
lion Africans of Kenya . . . 90,000 In- 
dians resident in Kenya are permitted 
by the British minority to elect six 
representatives, 24,000 Arabs are al- 
lowed to elect one representative and 
one Arab is nominated by the Govern- 
ment. The 30,000 Europeans elect 
fourteen representatives, and 25 govern- 
ment appointees also protect their in- 
terests—a total of 39... 

It is more than 30 years since Royal 
Commissions began travelling to Kenya 
to consider the sad results of the mon- 
strous land robberies, and the wretched 
underpayment of the defrauded Afri- 
cans, who in consequence were driven 
to labor for white settlers on the lands 
of their own forefathers. By 1949, de- 
spite the series of Royal Commissions, 
the United Nations Economic and So- 
cial Council reported that the average 
personal per capita income of Euro- 
peans in Kenya was only £6—and for 
the Africans that was a somewhat rosey 
estimate. 
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As a result of the grievous report of 
the Hilton Young Commission, the 
MacDonald Labour Government in 
1930 issued a Memorandum stating 
that ‘to remove finally from the native 
mind any feeling of insecurity in re- 
gard to his tribal lands’ no more land 
would be alienated: 

‘The lands within the boundaries, as 
finally gazetted for Native Reserves, 
are reserved for the use and benefit 
of the natives for ever. Any derogation 
from this solemn pledge would, in the 
view of His Majesty’s Government, be 
not only a flagrant breach of trust, but 
also, in view of the inevitable effect 
upon the natives, a serious calamity 
from which the whole colony would 
not fail to suffer.’ 

Though greatly belated, these words 
were prophetic. The emergence of Mau 
Mau has proved their truth. 

Within a year of the MacDonald 
Government’s solemn pledge gold was 
discovered on the Kavirando African 
Reserve. Instead of permitting its hura- 
ble folk to benefit by the discovery, 
they were evicted, and the Kenya Legis- 
lative Council enacted a new law grant- 
ing concessions to British and other 
whites to exploit the gold found on this 
land, which had been gazetted for 
Africans ‘forever.’ The evicted Afri- 
cans complained in vain to the Colonial 
Office that they had not even been 
granted other land in exchange for that 
which had proved so rich. They pro- 
tested: ‘Not much trust can be placed 
in the solemn pledges of the British 
Government.’ 

Another Royal Commission to in- 
vestigate the causes of unrest was sent 
out in 1932, under Sir Morris Carter, 
but in 1937 the Kikuyus of the Tri- 
goni district were evicted from their 
farms. In 1938 the same fate befell 
the people of the Wakamba Reserve, 
east of Nairobi. 

In 1939 the Wataita were evicted 
from the Taita Hills. 
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In 1948 30,000 men, women and 
children were evicted from the Ol- 
Engruone Settlement, to which they 
had been sent when they were previ- 
ously ejected from their lands in the 
Kiambu district to make way for 
European settlers. The misery of these 
mass evictions can be imagined. The 
Kenya Union made vain appeals to 
the British Government and to the 
United Nations. Mr. Jomo Kenyatta 
urged the Kenya Government ‘to re- 
lease the unoccupied land in the High- 
lands, and throw it open for develop- 
ment by Africans, with the necessary 
assistance from the Colonial Develop- 
ment fund.’ 

Such wise advice has been ignored 
The Colonial Development fund has 
been restricted for the improvement 
of European occupied lands. The ini- 
quitous land policy has been obstinately 
continued. 

To those who are aware of these 
facts, the massing of troops in Kenya, 
and the secretly prepared sudden ar- 
rests, occasion shame and disgust. 

In such a state of affairs Sismondi 
the Swiss economist and historian wrote 
in 1836: ‘Every man of the privileged 
class can count over against him five 
indivdiuals not belonging to the privil- 
eged class, and there is between them 
such an opposition that the rich say to 
the poor, ‘Our life is your death,” and 
the poor reply to them, ‘Your death 
would be our life.’” 


“MISS UNIVERSE” 


*O far as we know no American 
journal has commented upon the 
fact that the “Miss Universe of 
1952” beauty contest held in Long 
Beach, California, earlier in the year 
did not include a single authentic 
black woman. It was left to Luciano 
Carneiro, American correspondent 
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of the Brazilian picture magazine, O 
Cruzeiro, to point this out. Carneiro 
quotes a spectator: “But I don’t see 
a single authentic Miss Africa, at 
least one without European blood, 
in this bevy of international beau- 
ties.” 

“Quite true,” added the reporter. 
“There were white women, yellow 
women, and brown women all com- 


‘peting for the title of ‘Miss Uni- 


verse.’ Black women? Not a single 
one. Since the contest was held in 
the United States this oversight was 
probably just coincidental.” 


He also remarked that the ideal 
beauty had to meet so-called Anglo- 
Saxon beauty standards. That meant 
an emphasis on whiteness and blond- 
ness, even, he says, if it had to come 
out of the peroxide bottle. All of 
which reminds us of René Guyon’s 
observation in his A Rational Sexual 
Policy: “One of the firmly held con- 
victions of the white race,” says 
Guyon, “along with their other con- 
ceits, is their esthetic superiority.” 
Despite, he says, some striking types 
of Aryan beauty, western women are 
far from being the most seductive 
type of feminity; for, says Guyon, 
they are “too heavy, often horsy, too 
stout, and too masculine to even be 
compared with the best specimens of 
non-white feminity.” 


ANNIVERSARIES 


Of THE five employees of So- 
cony-Vacuum Company, Inc., 
listed in the “Anniversaries” section 
of the Pegasus Club News, a paper 
published for the employees, one is 
Negro Percy de Freitas who has 
been with the company for 25 years. 
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Along the N.A.A.C.P. 
Battletront 


ELECTION RESULTS 


NAACP Board Comment: The NAACP board of directors, at its reg- 
ular monthly meeting on November 10, issued the following statement on 
the results of the November 4 elections: 

The American people have entrusted to the Republican party, with President- 
elect Dwight David Eisenhower and a Republican majority in both houses of 
Cougress, the responsibility of guiding the nation through the coming perilous 
years. 

[his is a grave responsibility involving not only the securing of peace and 
the maintenance of the common welfare but also the solemn obligation for the 
Republican party to put into effect its pledges regarding civil rights. 

The party platform and General Eisenhower have pledged to abolish dis- 
crimination and segregation in the District of Columbia and in all federally- 
controlled services, facilities and installations; to eliminate lynching and the 
poll tax; to enact federal legislation ‘to further just and equitable treatment in 
the area of discriminatory employment practices’; and to appoint ‘qualified per- 
sons, without distinction of race, religion or national origin, to responsible positidns 
in the government.’ 

The National Association for the Advancement of Colored People, which 
has continuously and consistently sought the elimination of racial barriers through 
legislation, legal action and education, will continue to work toward this objective 
and pledges its full support to the president-elect and the new Congress in efforts 
to implement the acceptable parts of the party platform and the subsequent 
pledges made during the campaign. 

Knowing that the filibuster is one of the chief roadblocks to passage of civil 
rights legislation, we also urge those Republican leaders, who pledged that a vic- 
tory for their party would pave the way for civil rights, to work for the revision 
of Rule 22 to make possible majority rule in the U. S. Senate. We also call upon 
the Republican party to support the Ives-Humphrey FEPC bill, which contains 
enforcement powers. 


OBITUARIES 


Philip Murray: In November the Association eulogized Philip Murray, 
president of the CIO and the United Steelworkers of America (CIO), who 
died on November 9, for his contributions toward human freedom. Mr. 
Murray had been a member of the NAACP board of directors for the past 
six years. 
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In a telegram sent to Mrs. Murray, on behalf of the national board, 
NAACP executive secretary Walter White said that “Americans and world 
democracy have lost a stalwart champion” with Mr. Murray’s passing. 

The full text of the message reads: 

Every member of the National Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People joins in profound sorrow with you in the passing of your distinguished 
husband and our friend. We were honored to have him serve as a member of 
the National Board of Directors of the NAACP for six years and much of 
whatever progress towards human freedom which the Association has contributed 
was due to the uncompromising stand and wise judgment of Philip Murray. 
The labor movement today is freer of racial and religious bias because of the 
forthright opposition which he always led against bigotry. American and world 
democracy have lost a stalwart champion in his passing. 

The human Rights Award given by the West Coast NAACP was 
awarded posthumously to Mr. Murray at a banquet in his honor on No- 
vember 18. 

Mrs. Mary Gannett: In October the Association expressed its sorrow 
at the death of Mrs. L. T. Gannett of Rochester, N. Y., a life-long crusader 
for human rights and the mother of Lewis Gannett, book-review editor of 
the New York Herald-Tribune and a member of the NAACP board. Mrs. 
Gannett, who was 98 at the time of her death, was active in the Rochester 
branch until she was 90. She subsequently became a life member of the 
Association. 


LEGAL 


Florida University: The United States Supreme Court was asked in 
October to review and reverse a decision handed down by the supreme 
court of Florida upholding the right of the University of Florida to exclude 
qualified Negro students. 

Seeking admission to the Florida university are Virgil Hawkins who 
applied to the law school; Rose Boyd, the school of pharmacy; Oliver 
Maxey, the graduate school of engineering; and Benjamin Finley, the grad- 
uate school of agriculture. The petition before the U. S. Supreme Court, 
filed by association attorneys, asks that the university be ordered to admit 
these applicants at once subject only to the same rules and regulations ap- 
plicable to all other students. 

When the Negro students first applied for admission in 1949 the 
courses they desired were offered by the state only at the University of 
Florida. Later, establishment of these courses at the Florida Agricultural 
and Mechanica] College for Negroes was authorized. On August 1, 1950, 
the Florida supreme court ruled that this authorization was sufficient com- 
pliance with the requirements of the U. S. Constitution and refused to 
issue a final order. 

The state court reiterated this refusal in June, 1952, on the ground 
that the required courses established at Florida A and M College were 
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equal to those offered at the University of Florida. Meanwhile, the U.S. 
Supreme Court had refused to review the case because no final judgment 
had been entered by the Florida court. Justices Hugo Black and William 
O. Douglas dissented from this decision. 


Railroad Segregation: The Association is “prepared to take necessary 
legal steps against all of the southern railroads” if any segregation in inter- 
state commerce remains after the first of the year, says Thurgood Marshall, 
NAACP special counsel. 

Commenting on the refusal of the United States Supreme Court to 
review an appeal by the Atlantic Coast Line from a lower court decision 
holding that segregation of passengers is an undue burden on interstate 
commerce, Mr. Marshall said this decision, together with previous decisions 
striking down segregation on interstate motor vehicles and in dining cars, 
“should be enough to break down segregation in all interstate transporta- 
tion.” 

Past experiences, Mr. Marshal] said, has nevertheless made it appear 
“doubtful that the southern railroads will follow the law as set down by 
the Supreme Court.” He added that the legal defense staff of the Associa- 
tion, before taking further legal action, would give the railroads until the 
first of the year to revise their rules “so as to prohibit all segregation in the 
coaches as well as the Pullman cars and dining cars throughout the South.” 

Mr. Marshall extended “heartiest congratulations” to the Virginia state 
conference of NAACP branches and its lawyers, who have handled the 
case from the time that William C, Chance was ejected from an A.C.L. 
coach in June, 1948, for refusing to move to a jim-crow car. He said the 
Association considers the question of segregation in transportation “one of 
the most important issues before the country today” and added that the high 
court’s action “signifies the early removal] of all jim-crow transportation.” 


Leering Conviction: The Association is going to file an appeal in 
the case of Max Ingram, “the man who looked at a white girl.” 

The 45-year-old Ingram, father of nine children, was convicted by an 
all-white male jury of assault against a female for “leering” at a white girl 
who admitted he never came closer to her than 75 feet. He was given a 
six-month suspended sentence, bond was posted, and appeal to the supreme 
court of North Carolina was noted. 

Mr. Ingram was originally charged with assault with intent to rape, but 
at his first trial in November, 1951, the charge was reduced to assault on a 
female, which carries a lesser penalty. The trial ended with a hung jury 
when two of the four Negroes on the jury held out for acquittal and refused 
to vote for conviction. Retrial was scheduled for March, 1952, but was 
postponed until November after the courthouse burned down. 

NAACP attorneys representing Mr. Ingram are Martin A. Martin of 
Richmond, Conrad O. Pearson of Durham, and E. F. Upchurch, Jr., of 
High Point, N. C. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


Life Memberships: Four new names have been added during the past 
few months to the life membership rolls of the Association. These $500 
memberships have been taken out by Harley Crall of Battle Creek, Michigan; 
the Imperial Council of the Ancient Order of the Mystic Shrine, Buffalo New 
York; D. J. Travis Realty Company, Chicago, Illinois; and The Links, Inc., 
Los Angeles, California, 


Contributions of $100 or more received by the Association during 
September and October include: Mrs. Elizabeth Coolidge, Massachusetts, 
$250; Bernard Marx, New York City, $100; American Bridge Association, 
Washington, D. C., $100; and Community Chest Welfare Fund, Depart- 
ment of Correction, New York City, $100. 


CONFERENCE SPEAKER Mrs. Mary McLeod Bethune (seated third from 
right) with committee members of the Buffalo, N. Y., NAACP branch who spon- 
sored the local community living conference. Front row, from left: Mrs. Elizabeth 
Britt, Mrs. Virginia Means, Mrs. Jeannette Smith, Mrs. Sidney Johnson, Mrs. 
Bethune, Dr. Anna Burrell, and Mrs. Pernella Byrd. Standing: Mrs. Harmon 
Moore, Mrs. Clarence Maloney, Mrs. Elizabeth Totten, Mrs. Thelma Garnet, Mrs. 
Mary Dixon, Mrs. Sherman A, Tisdale, Mrs. Mary Turner, Mrs. Mary Maloney, 
and Mrs. Matilda Briscoe. 
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What the Branches 


Are Doing 


California NAACP administrator 
Roy Wilkins was featured speaker at 
the October 19 meeting of the SAN 
DIEGO branch 

Delegates from 
branches in southern 
Nevada held a special conference in 
Santa Ana on October 2, with Harry 
Hall and Garfield Johnson representing 
the San Diego branch. Discussion was 
centered on techniques and strategy in 
handling problems of discrimination in 
housing and defense industries as result 
of the large number of complaints 
about the exclusion of Negroes and 
minorities from public and fed- 
financed and inspected housing 
and the discriminatory practices in em- 
industries 


more than twenty 
California and 


other 


erally 


ployment in defense 


Delaware: Dr. John Mitchell, direc- 
tor of the Psychological Services Cen- 
professor in the 
school of education at the University 
of Delaware, addressed the NEWARK 
branch on October 15 on the subject 
of “Human Relations Know-How in 


ter and associate 


Solving Community Problems.” The 
meeting was followed by an auction 
for the benefit of the legal defense 
fund 

Illinois: The CHICAGO branch re- 


ports that its Tag Day on September 
7 was the most successful one ever 
held. Through the efforts of Mrs. Jean 
McCray and Mrs. Mary Ann Parker, 
co-chairman of the affair, more than 


500 women were recruited to be 


taggers 
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Annual membership campaign of the 
branch began under the direction of 
Bernard Brown, assistant field secre- 
tary. Several hundred persons agreed to 
act as captains, leaders, and workers. 

[he CAIRO branch, under the mili- 
tant leadership of Dr. W. A. Fingal, 
president, successfully completed its 
program to integrate the public schools. 
In September, more than 65 Negro 
students (grade, junior, and senior high 
school) entered the formerly all-white 
schools nearest their homes, and with- 
out incident. This peaceful integration 
of the schools was in marked contrast 
to the reign of terror which accompa- 
nied NAACP efforts to end jim cfow 
last January. 


Mississippi: Delegates representing 
sixteen of the 19 NAACP branches of 
the state adopted a series of resolutions 
on November 2 relating to voting, ed- 
ucation, police brutality, FEPC, and 
housing. The conference pledged itself 
to full use of the courts to secure vot- 
ing rights; opposed all forms of segre- 
gation in public education; viewed po- 
lice brutality with alarm; favored a 
federal FEPC with enforcement pow- 
ers; and called for a long-range housing 
program. 


New England: The executive board 
of the New England regional NAACP 
conference met in NEW BEDFORD, 
Massachusetts, on September 21. There 
were representatives from 202 branch- 
es, 25 youth councils, and 19 state and 
regional conferences 
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New York: The mid-year conference 
of New York state NAACP branches 
was held in SCHENECTADY October 
17-19, with Mrs. E. Gordon, president, 
delivering the keynote address. On Sat- 
urday morning, October 18, “Organ- 
ized labor and the fight against discrim- 
ination” was discussed by Al Hartnett, 
director of civil rights committee, IUE- 
CIO; Theodore Brown, international 
representative Brotherhood of Sleeping 
Car Porters; Frank Shane, director of 
civil rights committee United Steel- 
workers CIO; Russell Allen, interna- 
tional education director Brotherhood 
of Papermakers AFL; and Herbert 
Hill, labor relations assistant NAACP; 
at the Saturday afternoon meeting 
“Slum clearance and urban redevelop- 
ment HHFA” was discussed by Mrs. 
Hortense Gabel, New York State Com- 
mission on Discrimination in Housing; 
Harry Vodery, legislative chairman, 
New York state NAACP; and S. Ed- 
ward Gamarekian, housing chairman 
New York state NAACP; at the eve- 
ning meeting the candidates and the 
issues were discussed by Senator Irving 
Ives, Republican candidate for U. S. 
Senate; Hon. John Cashmore, Demo- 
cratic candidate for U. S. Senate; Dr. 
Herbert S. Counts, Liberal candidate 
for U. S. Senate; and Herbert Hill, of 
the NAACP national office. The Sun- 
day afternoon meeting was devoted to 
the NAACP legal action program, with 
John Sandifer and Rev. Thomas Slater 
as main speakers. 

Dr. Mary McLeod Bethune, founder 
and president emeritus of Bethune- 
Cookman college, Daytona Beach, 
Florida, delivered the closing address 
to the conference on community living 
on October 26, at the First Shiloh 
Baptist church, sponsored by the BUF- 
FALO branch. The welcome address 
was made by City Judge Madge Tag- 
gart and a special selection was ren- 
dered by the Cathedral Choir of the 
Bethel AME church, under the director 
of choir master Gehrnard Williams. 
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Pennsylvania: The JOHNSTOWN 
branch marked its thirty-fifth anniver- 
sary with a banquet on October 8, with 
Attorney David Wolfe as guest speak- 
er. Attorney Wolfe, formerly a first 
assistant district attorney in Cambria 
county, discussed Senate Rule 22. 

Walter White, NAACP executive 
secretary, addressed the 1952 conven- 
tion (September 26-28) of NAACP 
state branches on issues and candidates 
in the presidential election. 

Dr. B. K. Johnson of Johnstown was 
reelected to his second one-year term 
as president of the conference, and 
Ralph White of Philadelphia was 
named to his second one-year term as 
president of the state NAACP youth 
councils. 

Other convention highlights included 
a workshop on membership drives led 
by John Flamer, assistant field secre- 
tary for the state; an address at the 
Friday evening youth night session by 
Herbert Marshall, head of NAACP 
youth work in Virginia; forums on civil 
rights laws and employment of Ne- 
groes; and a talk by Mrs. Daisy Lamp- 
kin, national NAACP board member. 

Sound training, hard work and abil- 
ity, were listed as prerequisites for a 
successful career by panel speakers on 
the “NAACP Forum of the Air” pro- 
gram sponsored by the PHILADEL- 
PHIA branch over radio _ station 
WHAT. 

Participating in the round-table dis- 
cussion on “Selecting a Career,” mod- 
erated by C. W. Maxwell, president of 
the William Penn Business Institute 
and treasurer of the local branch, were 
Dr. Alonzo G. Moron, president of 
Hampton Institute, and Dr. James 
Colston, president of Knoxville college. 


Virginia: J. Farley Ragland of the 
VIRGINIA state conference of NAA- 
CP branches wrote a special ballad for 
the state convention held in South 
Boston October 10-12. Title of the 
balled was “Join the N. A. A. C. P.” 
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appointed by Dr. Jones to serve on 
the teaching aids committee. 


Dr. Rudolph Jones, formerly a 
price economist with the Office of 
Price Stabilization in Washington, 
D. C., replaces Dr. Joseph H. Doug- 
lass as dean at FAYETTEVILLE STATE 
TEACHERS COLLEGE. Dr. Douglass 
has accepted a one-year lectureship 
at the Cairo, Egypt, School for So- 
cial Work 

a 


[he French language division of 


HOWARD UNIVERSITy’s department 
of romance languages has _ been 


named the recipient of the Associa- 
tion for French-American Goodwill’s 
1952 award. 

The award, which is given annu- 
ally to ten educational institutions in 
America, was based on contributions 
of the French language division to 
the development of French culture 
in the United States and the mutual 
friendship of the young people of 
the two countries 

Dr. James A. Bayton, 
ot psychology, has been named re- 
cipient of the American Marketing 
Association’s award for “Significant 
contribution to the field of market- 
ing by federal government personnel 
in 1951.” Dr. Bayton received the 


protesso! 


award jointly with Shelby Robert, 
Ir., of the Bureau of Agricultural 


Economics 
’ 


[he history and political 
departments of MOREHOUSE COLLEGE 
sponsored a United Nations Day in 
October under the title “Effective- 
ness of the United Nations.” Pur- 
ind achievements of the United 


science 


pose 
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a changing social order and for lend- 
ing intelligent and active assistance 


in promoting desirable social change. 
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ferred in evenings at the Douglass 
High School Building. 


School 


courses for public 


six-week 
Special 


school teachers 


Summer — A 
Session 


summer 
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All courses lead to either the Bachelor 
f Arts or Bachelor of Science Degree 
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Registrar. Telephone: CLifton 6870. 
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stitute of Indianapolis October 17- 
‘The Central 
Bible” and “The 
Message of Jesus for our Times.” 

The opened 
their season November 6-8 with J 
B. Priestley’s “An Inspector Calls.” 

Tobias Weaver of the Ministry of 
Education in England was a Fisk 
visitor Visiting this 
country at the invitation of the 
American government, Mr. Weaver 
is particularly interested in the social 
and administrative control of educa- 
tion 


8. His subjects were 
Teachings of our 


Fisk stagecrafters 


November 7-9 


= 

[he school of education at ViR- 
GINIA STATE COLLEGE celebrated 
American Education Week Novem- 
ber 9-15 with a series of conferences 
and addresses. The program theme 
was “Children in Today’s World.” 

One hundred and twenty students 


enrolled in the department of mili- 
tary science and tactics at VSC were 
commissioned cadet second lieuten- 
ants (ROTC, QMC) at ceremonies 
held on October 15. During the 
commissioning exercises, Cadet Cap- 
tain Vaughn Roberts of Kings 
Mountain, N. C., was designated a 
“distinguished military student” and 
awarded the Distinguished Military 
Student Badge. 

The DMS award is given to the 
ROTC student who displays out- 
standing qualities of leadership, high 
moral character, and definite apti- 
tude for military service; and who 
has creditably accomplished his aca- 
demic requirements and demon- 
strated his leadership ability while 
participating in recognized campus 
activities. 

M/Sgt. Robert Cosby, Infantry, 
Regular Army, former first sergeant 


CENTRAL STATE COLLEGE 


WILBERFORCE, OHIO 


OVER THREE SCORE YEARS OF EDUCATIONAL SERVICE TO YOUTH 


1887 


1952 


CHARLES H. WESLEY, President 


in choosing a college, a student, his parents and advisors should give thoughtful 
consideration to its program of education, its character-building potentialities, its 
intellectual atmosphere, the scholarly standing of its faculty, the beneficial effects of 
its student life and student activities, and the opportunities available for education 
in leadership and social action. Central State College offers all of these opportunities 


to its students in the largest measure. 


CENTRAL STATE COLLEGE is co-educational, 


inter-denominational and inter-racial in its opportunities and purposes, 


FULL STATE, REGIONAL AND NATIONAL ACCREDITATION 
CURRICULAR DIVISIONS 


ARTS AND SCIENCES 

BUSINESS 

AGRICULTURE 

EDUCATION 

HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


HOME ECONOMICS 

INDUSTRIES 

MILITARY SCIENCE AND TACTICS 
(R.O.T.C.) 

MUSIC 


SOCIOLOGY AND SOCIAL ADMINISTRATION 
For Application, Catalog and other information, write: 


Registrar, Central State College, Wilberforce, Ohio 
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and drill perfectionist with the 
famous 7777th EUCOM Honor 
Guard, has reported to VSC for 
duty with Detachment 11, 2304-3, 
in the department of military science 
and tactics. 

State college’s 80-piece band, 
under the direction of Nathaniel 
Gatlin, took part in the Tobacco 
Festival parade on October 17 in 
Richmond, Virginia. 


Governor Lawrence Wetherby of 
Kentucky was principal speaker in 






CHEYNEY 


STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
CHEYNEY, PENNSYLVANIA 


is a fully accredited member of 
American Association of omen for 
Teacher Education . . . and 
The Middle States Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools 
PROFESSIONAL courses offered: 
Elementary Education .......B.S. Degree 
Home Economics B.S. Degree 
Elementary and High School 
Industrial Arts B.S. Degree 
Elementary and High School 
Graduation from a standard four-year high 
school required for admission. 
For further information and catalog 
write to Registrar. 
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(LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 


OF MISSOURI 

Founded 1866 
Member, North Central Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools 





* 
Teacher Training Business ! 
Art Administration i 
Music Music Education 
Home Economics Agriculture 
R. O. T. C. Physical 
Mechanic Arts Education 

Ld 
The School of Law St. Louis 


The School of Journalism Jefferson City 


The Registrar—Lincoln University 
Jefferson City, Missouri 





September at dedication of KEN- 
TUCKY STATE COLLEGE’s new science- 
classroom building. C. R. Graham, 
librarian of Louisville’s first non- 
segregated library, The Free Public 
Library, was assembly speaker on 
September 30 during English em- 
phasis week. His subject was “The 
Library in a Democracy.” 


The Kroger Company has made 
two scholarships available to the 
college for the year 1952-53 in the 
amount of $200 each. Students se- 
lected for these scholarships were 
chosen on the basis of need and 
scholarship by the scholarship com- 
mittee of the college. 


Don Welch, a member of the 
“travel staff” of the Student Volun- 
teer Movement, was worship service 
speaker on November 9. 


The ALBANY STATE COLLEGE choir 
broadcast over station WALB ‘on 
October 8 as a part of the program 
of the United Sharing Appeal. Rev- 
erend Thomas Grissom, Jr., pastor 
of the Methodist church, Columbus, 
Georgia, was guest speaker at ves- 
per services on October 19. 


Two new awards have been an- 
nounced for LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 
(Mo,) students in journalism. The 
Clarence M. Long, Jr., prize of $20 
in cash will go annually to the member 
of the staff of the Lincoln Clarion, 
campus weekly newspaper, who does 
the most outstanding reporting for 
the paper during the year. A cash 
prize of $25 has been established 
by the faculty of the school of jour- 
nalism to honor the student who 
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maintains the highest scholastic aver- 
age among Lincoln journalism stu- 
dents. 

* 


Catholic primary schools in Wil- 
mington, Delaware, went interracial 
with the opening of the fall term. 
Children were accepted in their par- 
ish schools without reference to their 
race as long as classroom space was 
available. This action does not rep- 
resent a new policy, since interracial 
classes had previously been instituted 
at two elementary schools of the 
Wilmington Diocese, located in 
Maryland, at Elkton and Salisbury. 


Continued progress by the Na- 
TIONAL SCHOLARSHIP SERVICE AND 
FUND FOR NEGRO STUDENTS in plac- 
ing qualified Negro students in out- 
standing preparatory schools has 
been made during the past year with 
the acceptance by 13 schools of 24 
students, of whom 11 received a 
total of $14,675 worth of scholar- 
ship aid. 

Groton, one of the nation’s top 
preparatory schools, this year accept- 
ed its first Negro student through 
NSSENS services. 


The number of medical schools 
with Negro undergraduate students 
increased from 29 in 1947-48 to 48 
in 1951-52. In this period the num- 
ber of Negro undergraduate medical 
students increased from 591 to 697. 

Writing in the September issue of 
the Journal of the National Medical 
Association, Dr. Joseph L. Johnson, 
dean of the college of medicine at 
Howard university, gives the results 
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DR. RUDOLPH JONES, new acting 
dean at Fayetteville State Teachers 
College. 


of questionnaires sent to 79 medical 
colleges on the matter of admittance 
of Negro students. Seventy-six 
schools responded and information 
was available from other sources on 
four additional schools. 

Of the 697 Negro undergraduate 
students enrolled in medical schools, 
535 were enrolled at Howard and 
Meharry and 162 at other schools. 
This figure of 162 is an increase of 
106 over the figure for 1949. In 
addition to Meharry, there are a 
surprising number of schools in the 
South admitting Negro medical stu- 
dents—among these are the Univer- 
sity of Arkansas, Medical College 
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of Virginia, University of Louisville, 
University of Oklahoma, University 
of Texas, Washington University of 
St. Louis, University of Missouri, 
and the University of North Caro- 
lina. 

« 


Dr. H. Councill Trenholm, presi- 
dent of ALABAMA STATE COLLEGE, 
was among the five Montgomery, 
Alabama, men and two women hon- 
ored at a mass Bible rally at the 
city auditorium on September 30. As 
one of the seven outstanding citi- 
zens, President Trenholm was pre- 
sented a first copy of the new au- 
thorized version of the Holy Bible 


in recognition of meritorious serv- 
ices to the community in civic and 
educational circles. The Bible rally 
was sponsored by the Montgomery 
Ministerial Association. 


The second symposium on space 
travel was held at the HAYDEN 
PLANETARIUM of The American Mu- 
seum of Natural History, New York 
City, on October 13, with outstand- 
ing authorities in the fields of aero- 
dynamics, astronomy, aviation, elec- 
tronics, engineering, and medicine 
discussing the problems that must 
be solved before space travel can 
become a reality. 


Fa i) 


DID YOU KNOW — 


That the great Russian author Alexander Pushkin (1799-1837) told the 
story of his African grandfather Ibrahim Hannibal in the historial novel The 
Negro of Peter the Great? 

Pushkin never forgot his ancestry. In a letter to Prince Viasemski on 
Greek independence, written in 1824, he explained: “It is permissible to 
judge the Greek question like that of my Negro brethren, desiring for both 
deliverance from an intolerable slavery.” Pushkin never finished his novel: 
he broke off at the seventh chapter. 


* * * 

That Scott Joplin is ragtime’s greatest composer? His masterpiece is 
Maple Leaf Rag (1899). 

Ragtime was the forerunner of Jazz and is distinguished from other 
music by its syncopation. 

* * * 

That the Articles of Association drawn up by the first Continental Con- 
gress, October 20, 1774, agreed that the United Colonies would “neither 
import nor purchase any slaves’? 

* * * 

That the Spanish poet Federico, Garcia Lorca (1899-1936) believed the 
American Negro has a special significance in America? 

He believed the Negro was “martyred” for his ceremonial purity and 
“primal innocence.” 
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THERE IS NOTHING that matches the zest and enthusiasm of youth. Central 
State College “freshies” radiate this universal appeal of youthful excitement for 
every new experience in their college career. Shown in the picture, from left, first 
row: Frances Partillo, Vienna, Virginia; Gladys Gantt, Dayton, Ohio; Lilyan 
Brown, St. Louis, Missouri; Melinda Revelly, Danville, Kentucky; second row: 
Anita Glover, Mt. Vernon, Ohio; Kenneth Anderson, Ironton, Ohio; Sonny 





Thomas, Piqua, Ohio; third row: Robert Brown, East Orange, New Jersey; 
Bette Butts, Cleveland, Ohio; and Alfred Johnson, Indianapolis, Indiana. 
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ETHIOPIA 


Contemporary Ethiopia. By David A. Talbot. 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1952. 
X+267pp. $4.50. 


This book by a former member of 
the American Negro press resident in 
Ethiopia for the past seven years is 
the most up-to-date and informative 
work on that land I know of. Almost 
all of the many questions now being 
asked about the country are answered 
here: its history from the earliest times 
to the present, its geographical features, 
racial composition, commerce and in- 
dustry, finance and banking system, 
mineral and agricultural wealth, mar- 
riage customs, food, and social life. 
Most important of all, the progress 
that has been made since the ousting 
of Italy eleven years ago. 

This progress the author depicts as 
remarkable, thanks to Haile Selassie, 
architect of the new Ethiopia in every 
sense of the term. Wise, untiring in 
his efforts to advance his people, and 
with an uncanny vision due to his 
profound sense of what is right, just 
and humane, he is one of the greatest 
of living statesmen and certainly the 
ablest of living crowned heads. Be- 
cause he knows that retribution follows 
wrongdoing, he was able to predict 
World War II. It will be recalled that 
he told the League of Nations at 
Geneva in 1936 of the doom that 
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awaited Europe should it bow to Mus- 
solini’s invasion of his land. And his 
humanity was shown in his Mercy 
Proclamation, when he returned to 
power, on behalf of those who had 
treated his people so barbarously. Urg- 
ing his people not to exact private ven- 
geance against those of the foe still in 
Ethiopia he said, “When I ask you to 
observe these things it is because my 
heart tells me that the Ethiopian people 
are fair in their recognition of the 
rules governing civilized society.” ’To- 
day 4,000 Italians live in peace there. 

As regards the racial composition of 
the people, Mr. Talbot says, “A gather- 
ing of Ethiopian women would not be 
a bit different to that of one of the 
sections of America predominantly 
Afro-American.” I must qualify that 
a little. Every Ethiopian gathering I 
saw on my visits there in 1930, and 
1935-36, was more Negroid in color 
and hair than any Negro gathering 
generally seen in America. I recall go- 
ing in 1936 into a room where Red 
Cross bandages were being made by 
Ethiopian young women, most of them 
of the upper-class, and how much I 
was struck by the very dark skin and 
the Negroid hair of every one of them. 
A light-colored Ethiopian was almost 
a rarity. The Emperor himself is a 
dark mulatto, and the Empress almost 
black. 

Very is what the 


interesting, too, 
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author says of the women. They have 
equal rights but are segregated (at 
least as I saw them in 1936). They 
have, as he says, not kept pace with 
the young men of modern training and 
these latter are finding it difficult to 
find suitable mates reared in the new 
culture. Parents still arrange marriages 
but child marriages have been forbid- 
den by the Emperor. The minimum 
age is now fourteen. Unmarried women 
are looked down on. 

I do not follow Mr. Talbot in all 
his history. He says, for instance, “The 
whole of North-east Africa, many thou- 
sands of years ago, was settled by 
immigrants of the Hamitic branch of 
the line of Noah.” Noah is a legendary 
figure of Jewish folk-lore, which folk- 
lore was gathered by writers thousands 
of years after the supposed Deluge. 
Egyptian civilization was not an Asiatic 
product but a native African one. He 
is right, however, as regards origin of 
the word, Ethiopia. It is African, not 
Greek, as is generally believed. 

Ethiopia is reborn. It has risen 
stronger and more united since the in- 
vasion. And as Mr. Talbot shows it 
has all the potentialities, human and 
otherwise, to make it a great nation. 

Mr. Talbot is editor of the Ethiopian 
Herald, published in English, which is 
now the second language in importance 
there. 

JoeEL A. ROGERS 





JOEL A. ROGERS, the well-known 
writer and historian, has visited in 
Ethiopia and written a booklet on that 
country. 


Children of Kaywana. A novel by Edgar 
Mittelholzer. New York: The John Day 
Company, 1952. 51Ipp. $4.00. 


Mr. Mittelhdlzer’s novel, Shadows 
Move Among Them, captivated read- 
ers with its charm and subtlety. His 
third book, Children of Kaywana, is 
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like the second, a story about British 
Guiana, but there the similarity ends. 
His Guiana this time is the Guiana 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies depicted with artful indignation 
and illuminating insight. Specifically 
the story is about the half-breed Kay- 
wana and her granddaughter Hen- 
drickje. Both women have an almost 
pathological power drive and in con- 
sequence the story is largely an ac- 
cumulation of hatreds, cruelties, and 
often nightmarish tortures inflicted and 
suffered. Violence and blood stalk the 
reader with scenes of rape, incest, cas- 
tration and flagellation. 

Though based on historic fact, the 
cumulative horrors of the book either 
shock or bore and hence enfeeble the 
author’s attack on the insensate bar- 
barism of slavery. But Mr. Mittelhél- 
zer does have a sense of character and 
is craftsman enough to make the out- 
rageous behavior of his main characters 
seem plausible. 


The Growth and Development of the Negro 
in Dentistry in the United States. By 
Clifton Orrin Dummett. Published by the 
National Dental Association and printed 
by the Stanek Press, 
1952. 124pp. $5.00. 


Can a book about dentistry be inter- 
esting? It certainly can. This one is, for 
it presents an over-all factual account 
of the achievements, the problems and 
the trends in dental medicine as they 
relate to Negroes. 

Not only is it interesting, it is in- 
formative. One learns something about 
apprenticeship in dentistry before den- 
tal schools came into existence, and 
the struggles faced by Negro dental 
pioneers. Impressive is the fact that in 
1867 Harvard University graduated the 
first Negro in the United States to 
receive formal training and a degree 
in dentistry; that he was a member 
of the university’s first class of six. 

The book is important to the vari- 


Chicago, Illinois, 
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ous branches of the medical profession, 
for it points up the need for closer co- 
ordinated relationships and effort in 
educating for better health and in se- 
curing for Negro medical men full 
recognition in the medical professions. 
While it recognizes gains already made 
and is not unmindful of favorable 
trends, the point is well taken that full 
integration is a long way off and it 
must be made one of the chief goals of 
these professions. 

It is a contribution to literature on 
the race problem, showing that the 
denial of equal opportunity to Negroes 
has limited the number of young peo- 
ple educationally and economically able 
to pursue dentistry. The relationship 
of Negro dentists to their white pa- 
tients and to their white colleagues 
“within the context of the southern 
racial system” is a subject which is 
talked about but which does not ap- 
pear very often in print. 

Of the six chapters, Chapter IV in- 
dicates the most pressing dental health 
need. There are in the United States 
approximately 1,680 Negro dentists to 
an estimated Negro population of 14,- 
890,000 and these are unevenly dis- 
tributed, so that most of the Negro 
people are entirely without dental serv- 
ices. This is true even if one takes into 
consideration the access that some of 
them have to white dentists. 

In most books there are some flaws. 
This one is no exception. There is 
much repetition. Much of the statisti- 
cal information in Chapter VI concern- 
ing physicians and nurses and their 
organizations, though important, could 
well have been integrated into Chapter 
IV, thus eliminating the suggestion of 
irrelevancy. An index too would cer- 
tainly have enhanced reference value. 


Jessiz P. GUZMAN 


MRS. JESSIE GUZMAN is director of 
the Department of Records and Re- 
search at Tuskegee Institute, Alabama. 
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The Life and Death of Stalin. By Louis 
Fischer. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1952. VIII-+272pp. $3.50. 


Though this is a highly readable and 
informative book, Mr. Fischer turns up 
little new information about the life 
and character of Joseph Vissarionovich 
Djugashvili, alias David, alias Koba, 
alias Soso, alias Stalin, to use a few of 
his aliases and pseudonyms. Suppres- 
sion and destruction of all documents 
pertaining to Stalin’s early life and the 
death or disappearance of people who 
knew him as Bolshevik party organizer 
create large gaps in the information 
available to his biographers. So little 
is known about his private life that “In 
a country where lust links the Army 
with the ballet and the NKVD with 
beautiful women, no tongue of gossip 
has touched Stalin for more than twen- 
ty years,” says Mr. Fischer. 

The picture which emerges from 
these pages is that of an adroit, cun- 
ning, ruthless man who is altogether 
indifferent to human life. He has dis- 
posed of all potential rivals, restored 
to Russia the old frontiers established 
by the Czars, and attached a host of 
satellite countries. In the last chapter 
on the death of Stalin, Mr. Fischer 
speculates on the dictator’s successor. 
For even Uncle Joe is mortal! 


The Choice Before South Africa. By E. S. 
Sachs. New York: Philosophical Library, 
1952. Preface by Tom Driberg, M. P. 
IX+-220pp. $5.75. 


This is a thoughtful book about the 
intensified racial madness that has seized 
South Africa, especially its Afrikaner 
element under the lash of Dr. Malan’s 
Nationalist party. Mr. Solly Sachs the 
well-known South African labor leader, 
shows that the Nationalist policy of 
apartheid and racial persecution cannot 
succeed. Chief reason for his optimism 
he finds in the economic life of the 
country and the increasing influence of 
the trade union and labor movement. 
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He argues that the productive forces 
of the Union cannot be developed to 
the maximum without the application 
of modern science and techniques, and 
that their introduction inevitably means 
integration of the non-European popu- 
lation, since cheap semi-slave labor is 
incompatible with modern industrial 
methods. South Africans, therefore, 
should concentrate their national effort 
on work instead of race hate. 


And the new leadership that is de- 
veloping in the trade union movement 
realizes that white labor must help 
uplift the non-Europeans if it is to raise 
its own standards of living. “South 
Africa will either carry through a demo- 
cratic revolution, or within a genera- 
tion it will become a nation of poor 
whites and starving blacks.” 


He has a bitter chapter on Chris- 
tian trusteeship as applied in South West 
Africa, another on the malodorous role 
of the churches, and a vivisection of the 
fusty South African liberal. 


In Battle For Peace: The Story of My 83rd 
Birthday. By W. E. B. Du Bois. With 
Comments by Shirley Graham. New York: 
Masses & Mainstream, 1952. 192pp. 
$1.00. 


This is an interesting brochure and 
Dr. Du Bois, as usual, is unerringly per- 
suasive, provided you let him rush you 
along and never stop to see what prem- 
ises you let him smother you with and 
shut your eyes to the half-truths and 
non sequiturs with which his book is 
studded. Actually the most astonishing 
thing about Jn Battle For Peace is that 
the author believes, or at least he pro- 
fesses to believe, that the Moscow spon- 
sored Stockholm “peace” pledge was 
genuine and not just another “gim- 
mick” in the cold war. “. . . Our ac- 
quital therefore,” he explains, “is a 
great victory, because it cleared us of 
any connection with Communism in our 
work for Peace.” 
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He exhibits a constant solicitude for 
Russia and the “pledge,” but he will 
not accept anything as proof of Rus- 
sian and Communist perfidiousness. 
Furthermore, he is so intense in his 
apologia that he never thinks of answer- 
ing, much less posing, the question 
which is uppermost in the minds of his 
readers. How did this great warrior 
for human freedom ever get himself 
tied up with the American Communists 
and the “peace” pledge in the first 
place? In Battle For Peace brings its 
author the nearest to babblement he has 
ever ventured. 


Racial Separation In South Africa: An 
Analysis of Apartheid Theory. By Eugene 
P. Dvorin. Chicago: The University of 
Chicago Press, 1952. XII + 256pp. $4.50. 


Americans read in the daily press 
of the bloody riots in South Africa, of 
Native “passive resistance,” have heard, 
however vaguely, about apartheid and 
UN’s vote to look into the race-seg- 
regation policies of the Malanites, yet 
few of even the best informed have any 
clear conception of the background of 
these happenings. Now comes Dr. 
Dvorin to fill in the lacunae. 


South Africa is a country of con- 
tradictions. There are Afrikaners, two- 
thirds of the white population, and 
British South Africans; one million 
Colored, who are of mixed racial stock; 
three hundred thousand Asiatics, most- 
ly East Indians; and more than nine 
million Natives, mostly Bantu. The 
Afrikaner is antagonistic to his English- 
speaking neighbor; the Colored abom- 
inate the Natives, who in turn detest 
the Colored for being of mixed blood; 
Indians are estranged from both Na- 
tives and Colored and are on bad 
terms with the whites; even the Colored 
are divided, since some non-Cape Col- 
ored support apartheid. Jews and for- 
eigners are disliked, and all non- 
Europeans feared. The old bogy 
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flourishes and 


of “racial defilement” 
majority grievances are many. 


There are other divisions. There are 
two official languages, Afrikaans and 
English; two capitals, Pretoria and 
Cape Town; two national anthems, 
“God Save the King” and “Die Stem”; 
and two flags, the Union Jack and the 
Union Flag. 

In his historical chapters the author 
explains how this country of antagon- 
isms came into being. But today the 
issue is how the outnumbered Euro- 
peans (there are four non-Europeans 
for every European) can maintain 
white dominance. The Nationalist party 
solution is apartheid, which is a 
“carry-all term to describe Nationalist 
non-European policy.” So far apartheid 
is largely theoretical, since it is the 
ideology for a future idealized state. 
Race is to be the criterion for de- 
termining the individual’s role in this 
future society. Yet only the whites are 
to have a voice in the development and 
application of these principles. 

Though this lunacy repudiates the 
doctrine of “universal man,” it differs 
in many respects from the Herrenvolk 
theory of the Nazis. Apartheid does 
not, like National Socialism, envisage 
totalitarian control, but is a democratic- 
aristocratic concept based upon the be- 
lief that the Afrikanervolk are destined 
by their superiority to dominate all 
other races. There is to be individual 
freedom, but it is for whites only. It 
aims to combine “both the vertical seg- 
regation of the races and the horizontal 
separation of the races.” This complete 
separation assumes that the Native can 
achieve his fullest self-realization only 
within his own group. 

The Nationalists contend that any 
other policy would eventually end 
white dominance in the Union and in 
the long run undermine the white 
strain. And christian theology as ex- 
pounded by the Dutch Reformed 
church lends it moral justification. 
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Some of the things the Nationalists 
have done in attempt at implementa- 
tion of this metaphysic are passage of 
the Group Areas Act to create closed 
ghettos for non-Europeans, passage of 
the Mixed Marriages and the Im- 
morality Amendments Acts outlawing 
intermarriage, introduction of apartheid 
at stations, post offices and other pub- 
lic places, abolition of the Cape Col- 
ored franchise, and exclusion of low- 


paid Native workers from the state 
unemployment scheme. 


Since all European South Africans 
believe in “the professed ideal of a 
South Africa forever white,” Dr. 
Dvorin concludes that “Whether the 
Nationalists win or lose the next elec- 
tion, the philosophy of social relation- 
ships underlying the doctrine will live 
on.” What The Union faces in the 
future is greater tragedy and pain. 

Despite its rather heavy academic 
style Racial Separation in South Africa 
is a good introduction to that unhappy 
land. 


GEORGIA D. JOHNSON 


(Continued from page 636) 


As they lift their twilight faces 
Through a mist of falling tears! 


And because she heard we were 
helped to hear as we walked “the 
blind way of our prison world.” She 
has given us something of her own 
poetry and courage—a great achieve- 
ment which the passing years and the 
“new poetry” must not be allowed 
to obscure. 
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